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Do You Make Afternoon 
Appointments with a 


Carefree Conscience? 


>. must you reserve a mental note that dinner 


has to be cooked and ready to serve at six? 


No need to be tied to the kitchen when sunny Cali- 
fornia afternoons invite you out of doors. An electric 
range will allow you to spend more daytime hours 
with your friends and your family and give you a new 
sense of freedom. Put your meal in the oven—meat, 
vegetables, and all—then simply 
set the control and Electricity 
will automatically cook your din- 
ner just the way you like it— 
while you ave out of the kitchen! 


Let electricity—through the nu- 
merous efficient electrical house- 
hold appliances— lighten the 
burdensome time-taking tasks of 
housekeeping! 


Specify 
RED SEAL 
WIRING ; : 
STANDARDS “Elcctricity costs so little in California” 


puis un, CALIFORNIA ELECTRICAL 
safety and economy. eee BUREAU —— 


Write for Booklet 447 Sutter Screet SAN FRANCISCO 
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... Comfortable 
aed Lnformal 


Poe -Lnexpensive 


Cabinfo EUROPE 


The ideal way to reach Europe for those who seek economical 
travel without a single sacrifice in comfort or pleas are. 


Canadian Pacific sets aside a part of every ship for this service. Spa- 
cious, airy staterooms, pleasant lounges, ample decks—fastidiously 
kept—afford every opportunity to relax and play. Service and cui- 
sine of Canadian Pacific standard without frills of a de luxe passage. 
Travel the St. Lawrence seaway with congenial companions -—stu- 
dents, teachers, professional people—attracted by these comfortable 
accommodations and lowrates. Enjoy one-third of your journey on 
inland waters—a fascinating panorama of Old French Canada—only 
four days on the open sea. 

‘Passion Play res- House Party Motor Tours take these accommodations. 

ervations secured Cover principal countries of Europe by new, specially- 

forour patrons, built motor coaches. $395 up. Varied itineraries offered. 


Canadian Pacific 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


For reservations and rates see your local agent or 
Frep L. Nason, General Agent, 675 Market Street, San Francisco 
Wm. McItroy, General Agent, 621 So. Grand, Los Angeles, TRinity 3258 


SieRRA EpUCATIONAL News—Published monthly (except July and August) by the California Teachers 

Association. Editorial and business offices, 508 Sheldon Building, 461 Market Street, San Francisco. 

Entered at the San Francisco Postoffice, January 23, 1906, as second-class matter under Act of 
Congress. March 3, 1879. Subscription, $2.00 per year; 20c per copy. 
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TRAVEL 


By Steamer to Alaska 


FRANCES N. AHL 
Broadway High School, Glendale 


HERE is a lure in a steamship trip from 
co to Seward—a certain intangible 
something about it which takes hold of one, yet 
defies all efforts of description. 

\ restful peace and quiet permeates the 
traveler's very being when from the deck of the 
steamer there unfolds before the eyes a land- 
scape of most amazing beauty, a glorious pali- 
orama of stupendous magnitude and = unsur- 
passed grandeur. 

\s one boards the steamer at Seattle and sails 
northward, one is soon entranced by the kaleido- 
through the famous 
land-locked “Inside Passage” between the coast 
line of British Columbia and Alaska on the one 


side and the myriads of wooded islands on the 


scopic Gliding 


scenery. 


other, one can often count a dozen glaciers com- 
ing to the water’s edge, view innumerable water- 
falls, silent fiords, dark deep 
stretches of pleasant valleys. 


canyons, and 


And this body of the 
sea, 1S as spring - fed 
lake. Seattle to 
Juneau, it is 15 times as long as the Panama 
Canal trifle Until one 
traverses its course one little realizes the gigantic 


water, sheltered from 


pounding smooth as a 


mountain 


Extending from 


and only a wider! 


scale of the unfolding scene. 


Circling gulls escort the vessel on its way; 


astern is the placid, mirror-like sea; on either 


beam the forests of cedar, spruce, pine, and 


NEWS— TRAVEL 


SECTION 


SECTION + 


hemlock. At sunset the sky is veiled in a glory 
of gold and copper and with the coming of 
twilight, sea and_ hill 
amethyst. 

No describe the infinite charm, 
the marvelous coloring, the peaceful sublimity 
and the the 
Passage.” 

On the third day the steamer crosses the 
International Boundary at 54 degrees 40 min- 
utes north latitude and enters Alaska. Ketchikan 
(an Indian word meaning “a 
eagle”), 50 


alike are bathed in 


words can 


fascinating grandeur of “Inside 


town under the 
north of the International 
SJoundary line and 662 miles norh of Seattle, is 
the first American port of entry and the largest 
city in Alaska. The present population ranges 
from 6000 to 6500. 


It is a 


miles 


picturesque little 
hillside, with its business section along the sea- 
shore. Just sufficient trees 
to permit the 


forest encloses 


town, placed on a 


have been down 
building of the 
the town on all 
houses clinging to jutting 
tucked away in various nooks 
Ketchikan has the appearance of 
rather than an 


cut 
hence the 
With its 
cliffs 


corners, 


houses, 
sides. 
rocks and and 

and 
a foreign town 
American city 

It is not generally known that there are 
fish and around Ketchikan 
around any other city in the world. Here 
fishing center of Alaska with its nine 
canneries, two large cold storage plants fo 
freezing millions of pounds of halibut each year, 
and its service as distributing point 
canneries in the district. 


more 
canneries in than 
is the 


salmon 


for 30 othe 


A few 
tourist 


minutes walk from the and the 
views the waterfalls and Wetchikan 
creek, where thousands of salmon leap the foam 


the 


town 


ing waters on their way to spawning 


Valdez, Alaska, viewed from the dock, with magnificent snowy ranges dominating the background 
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ntral 
Ametica 


via Seattle 


and the Scenically Supreme 


Electrified Route 


of the new Olympian 


N. E. A. Convention 


Columbus, Ohio —June 29-July 4 


Follow the wondrous trail of the new 
Olympian, only transcontinental roller 
bearing train, through the Northwest 
wonderland...656 electrified, sootless, 
cinderless miles across the Cascade, 
Bitter Root, Rocky and Belt ranges 
. » » Open observation cars in summer. 
Meals by Rector of Broadway fame. 


On your way see Mt. Rainier’s Alpine 
glories, Olympic Peninsula, enchanting 
Puget Sound, Yellowstone Park via 
the thrilling new Gallatin Gateway. 


Let us submit sample low cost itiner- 
ary to suit your wishes. 


For direct travel, San Francisco toChic- 
ago, take the dependable Pacific Limited. 


Complete information about Eastern Vacations at 


San Francisco Office 
Palace Hotel Bldg. 
661 Market St. 
Phone Garfield 5334 


Los Angeles Office 
210 W. 7th St. 
(701 Van Nuys Bldg.) 
Phone Trinity 9555 
802-16 


Oh MILWAUKEE 
America's Longest Electrified Railroad ROAD 


EE customs, costumes, and 

courtesies of yesterday. 
The architectural flavor of 
old Spain. The color of an- 
cient Indian life. Go shopping 
in Panama where old-world 
silks and perfumes are to be 
had at ridiculously low prices. 


See the Panama Canal! 
30-day Cruise, $240 


From San Francisco to the Isthmus 
and return 


Fare applies from San Francisco; also from 
many points in California via San Francisco 


Meals and berth included for en- 
tire trip. Comfortable cabin-class 
ships. All outside staterooms, 


Effective May 2, 1930 
PORTS OF CALL 


La UNIon 
(Weekly) 
COO ai 6 ee NICARAGUA 
(Weekly) 
Puerto ARMUELLES .... PANAMA 
(Fortnightly) 
BALBOA CANAL ZONE 
(Weekly) 
CRISTOBAI CANAL ZONE 
(Fortnightly) 


For sailing dates inquire of agents 
or address 


H. M. HUFF 
Pacific Coast Traffic Agent 


UNITED FRUIT CO. 


Steamship Service 
Room 803 Monadnock Building 
681 Market Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Telephone Garfield 1790 
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a. This view shows the forested slopes, water front, shipping, and distant mountains. 
This is the largest city in Alaska 


banks. Ketchikan is also a mining center for 
copper, gold, platinum, silver, lead, and marble. 

Leaving Ketchikan the vessel steams through 
the Tongass Narrows, passing Guard Island 
Light and enters Clarence Straits. After three 
hours of sailing, it passes Lincoln Rock and is 
in Stikine Straits. Wrangell, situated on the 
island of the same name, is located at the mouth 
of the Stikine river. One of the oldest cities in 
Alaska, it dates back to Russian days. Here are 
more than 25 splendid examples of totemry, 
some of the finest in all Alaska. 


pee northward, the steamer 
winds in alluring fashion through the fa- 
mous Wrangell Narrows, a 21-mile stretch of 
the most magnificent, narrow channel, navigable 
only at high tide. Precipitous on either side are 
the mountain walls, clothed with spruce and 
cedar. The way is well marked with lighthouses 
and buoys. So devious is the passage that these 
guiding posts seem to appear every few yards 
and the width between the mountains looks in- 
sufficient for the passage of the boat. 

At the northern end of this most interesting 
and picturesque passage, the steamer docks at 
Petersburg—a thriving little town, the center of 
numerous fur farms and extensive lumbering, 
as well as fish, crab, and shrimp canneries. 
Unlike so many of the Alaskan towns, Peters- 
burg has a level setting. 

Nearing Juneau, the steamer passes Thane, on 
the right, an old tin mine which was abandoned 
shortly after the war: and, on the left. the fa- 
mous Treadwell mine, formerly one of the rich- 
est gold mines in Alaska This mine was 
abandoned some 12 years ago due to the caving 
in of a tunnel which was driven under the 
channel. Almost equally famous are the Alaska- 
Gastineau and the Alaska-Juneau mines—the 
latter the richest gold mine in the territory. 
Directly across the channel from Juneau is the 


deserted town of Douglas, one of the wildest 
towns in Alaska during the early days. 

Juneau is not only the center of great mining 
and fishing industries, but it is also the capital 
of Alaska, residence of the Governor, and the 
seat of all the administrative offices of the ter- 
ritory. Here also is the Territorial Museum, 
housing one of the largest collections of Eskimo 
antiques in existence. 

A short distance from the town one may view 
beautiful Lake Auk and Mendenhall Glacier, a 


j ongest Day; Tours fo 


ALASKA 


EXCURSIONS 


Leaving San Francisco 


JUNE 5, 12 and 16 


Take one of these marvelous 
Canadian Pacific Tours to see 
24 hours of daylighton June 2r. 
Sun sets in Skagway 9:30 p.m.; 
rises 2:30a.m. Sunsetsin Daw- 
SON 10:54 P.mM.; rises 1:10 a.m. 
Midnight is just twilight. 

See the “Inside Passage” by 
“Princess” Steamer. Sidetrips 
by rail and riverboat from scenic 
Skagway to fascinating historic 
White Horse, Atlin, Klondyke 
and the Yukon. 

Tours take from 13 to 27 days. 
Specially reduced fares. Make 
reservations now through your 
local agent, Fred L. Nason, Gen- 
eral Agent, 675 Market Street, 
San Francisco, or W. Mecllroy, 
General Agent, 621 So. Grand, 
Los Angeles. Ph. TRinity 3258 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


World’s Greatest Travel System 


Sm af oe oe tet tt oe of 
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marvelous white 


and steel-blue ice with its stu- 


mountain of 


pendous ice cave. 


EAVING Juneau 
steamer charts its 
through Icy Straits 
Gulf of Alaska. 
the ocean 


the 
course 
into the 
Even 
trip the 
mains in sight of land (at times 
50 miles distant) and on a clear 


during 
vessel re- 


day one may see stretching to 
the north the Alaskan 
Range, Mount St. 
Malaspino 


Coast 

and 
located on 
the south slope of the St. Elias 
Mountain 


Elias 
Glacier Wrangell 


range. Consisting of six large ice 
streams, it is one of the most spectacular fea- 
tures of Alaskan scenery. Furthermore, with 
its area of 1500 square miles, it is the largest 
glacier in the world. 

After crossing the Gulf, the steamer passes 
“inside” at Cape Hinchinbrook 
Prince William Sound. 


and enters 
Steaming its protected 
channels for a few hours the vessel arrives in 
Orca Bay, and within an hour is docked at 
Cordova. 

This port, commonly called the “Copper Gate- 
way” of Alaska. has a population of 1200. It is 
the ocean terminus of the Copper River & 
Northwestern leading to the noted 
Kennecott copper mine—the largest and richest 
copper deposits in the world—and the gateway 
into the interior via the Richardson Trail. It 
is this section of Alaska that has furnished the 
setting for Rex Beach’s novel “The Iron Trail.” 


Railroad 


NEwS—TRAVEL 


named after Baron Wrangell, Governor in 1830. 


SECTION 


Parts of the Russian 


fortifications still remain 


Along this railroad may be seen beautiful 
Lake Eyak, the famous Miles and Childs glaciers, 
the million-dollar bridge over the Copper River 
and Abercrombie Where the Childs 
Glacier meets the River, one is indeed 
favored when huge pieces of ice, weighing hun- 
dreds of tons, break from the side of the glacier 
with thundering roars and float down the river 
in the form of icebergs. 


Canyon. 
Copper 


With its large salmon canneries and the big- 


gest clam cannery in Cordova is a 


fishing as well as a mining center. 


existence, 


Crossing the Sound from Cordova to Valdez 
presents a journey of scenic enchantment similar 
to the “Inland little town 


nestling at the feet of lofty snow-covered moun- 


Passage”, and the 


tains forms another magnificent picture. Valdez 
is the headquarters for the United States military 
telegraph and cable lines which connect the ter- 
ritory with the outside. It is 


also the coast 


The famous Wrangell Narrows, navigable only at high tide 
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terminus of the Richardson Highway extending 
from Valdez to Fairbanks where 
with the Government railroad. 


BOUT five hours run from Valdez and the 
A vessel creeps through fantastically-shaped 
and wonderfully colored icebergs to make an 
hour call at the mighty Columbia Glacier—‘“a 
living river of ice.” 

Whether one views it in the soft light of early 
dawn or the mellow shadows of evening, one 
cannot help but be impressed by its splendid 
majesty. And what excitement permeates one’s 
very soul when the mere vibration caused by 
the whistle of the steamer brings down huge 


pieces of ice crashing into the sea! 
One of the 
cities is the 


it connects 


most fascinating of all 
unique, little town of 
with its copper mine and mill. 

Passing through the famous Harding Gate- 
way, the steamer enters beautiful Resurrection 
3ay and arrives at Seward, the terminus of the 
Government railroad. Seward has the most im- 
pressive location of all Alaskan cities. With 
clear weather one may enjoy its fascinating 
grandeur—the giant snow-capped mountains, the 
still blue waters of the sea, and the most glor- 


Alaskan 
Latouche 


ious Alaskan sunset that the Creator’s brush 
can paint; and a little later, such a moon as 
only Alaska can display. 


Seward is a government coaling station and 
naval With one of the finest deep water 
harbors on the Pacific Coast, it also serves as 
the outfitting point for the renowned Kenai big 
game country, and the gateway to 
interior Alaska. 

The return trip from Seward follows the gen- 


base. 


American 


eral course of the outward voyage, except that 
at times the vessel leaves its course to call at 
some cannery or saltery, isolated in a quiet cove. 
As the ship steams through the intricacies and 
magnificent of the narrow passages, 
around great gray bluffs and past innumerable 
wooded islands, one obtains 
value of the journey. 

Each 


scenery 
the fullest scenic 
moment presents a continuous, 
changing panorama of superb scenery that has 
no equal. The snow-capped peaks and glaciers 
Switzerland. The color and 
many harbors that indent the 
coast excel in beauty the Bay of Naples. 

No steamship journey can compare with the 
Alaska cruise in natural grandeur and interest 


or present such glorious pictures of never-to-be- 
forgotten wonders. 


Great Northern Hotel 


State Teachers Associations Headquarters 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, etc. 
Presentation of this ad will entitle bearer to special 
reduced rates. 


Dearborn Street and Jackson Boulevard 
' CHICAGO 


ever- 


surpass those of 


contour of the 
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High Speed and 


Fine Trains of the 


Santa Fe... « 


“Back East” ’ 
Round Trip LOW FARES 


in effect May 22nd 
Consult This Partial List 


and secure illustrated booklets— 






Atlanta, Ga. $113.60 
Boston, Mass. 157.76 
Buffalo, N. Y. 124.92 
Chicago, Ill... 90.30 
Cleveland, Ohio 112.86 
Denver, Colo. 67.20 
Detroit, Mich. 109.92 
Houston, Texas 75.60 
Kansas City, Mo. 75.60 
Minneapolis, Minn. 91.90 
Montreal, Que. . 148.72 
New Orleans, La. 89.40 
New York City, N. Y. 151.70 
Philadelphia, Pa. 149.22 
St. Louis, Mo. . 85.60 
St. Paul, Minn. . 91.90 
Toronto, Ont. 125.72 
Washington, D. C. 145.86 


For your Meals...Fred Harvey diners, Or, the 
Enjoymentand Economy of the finest Railway 
Dining Rooms and Dining Service inthe World 


You should stop at the Grand Canyon— 
in ease, with no delay...and may continue 
your journey eastward that evening 


The sparkling Indian Detours, en route, 
throw “the last frontier” open to you. 
Marvelous trips-Small cost-ideal service 
578 


Santa Fe Ticket Offices and Travel Bureaux 


601 Market St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


98 Shattuck Square 743 South Hill St. 
BERKELEY LOS ANGELES 


NNMKKNAMANNANNAN NNN NNN NMA HNN NN 


434 13th Street 
OAKLAND 
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If you want to remember 


this summer's vacation. . . 


... board a giant LASSCO liner at Los An- 
geles! Sail in luxury across the friendly 
Southern Route! Loll at ease, dance to glori- 
ous music, do as your heart desires during 
your brief, pleasant passage to magical— 


HAWAII 


—where new sights, new thrills, new experi- 
ences await you. Bound across sparkling 
waves in an outrigger canoe! Dine in Occi- 
dental smartness or picnic under tropic skies! 
Idle under a South Sea moon! Answer the 
call of strange things ... gigantic ferns of 
shade-tree size, century-old lava tunnels, the 
weird cauldron of Kilauea Volcano! 





All-Inclusive-Cost Tours—from $285 


Los Angeles back to Los Angeles. The tour 
includes the surf sports and smart hotel life 
at Waikiki, sightseeing in Honolulu and 
around the island of Oahu, and the 3-day 
Wonder Trip to Hilo for a thrilling visit 
through Volcano-land. 


LASSCO’s Companion Luxury Cruisers, “City 
of Los Angeles” and “City of Honolulu,” with 
other ships of LASSCO’s fleet, provide three 
to five sailings per month during the summer 

. a perfectly balanced schedule that easily 
fits your itinerary and gives you a wide se- 
lection of splendid accommodations. 


For complete information, see any 
authorized agent, or— 


LASSCO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
685 Market Street . . . Tel. DAvenport 4210 
LOS ANGELES 
730 So. Broadway .... Tel. VAndike 2421 
SAN DIEGO 
213 E. Broadway Tel. Main 6348 


51-4 
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Scone in the 


beautiful Olympic Mountains. 


IDEAL VACATION 
TRIP .. ONLY... 
$91.90 From San Francisco 
$99.00 From Los Angeles 


ROUND TRIP 
To St. Paul - Minneapolis 


May 22 to September 30. 


Similar Low Fares to All Points East 
—liberal stopover privileges. 


Visit delightful vacation resorts in the Northwest, enroute 
East—see Olympic Mountains, Mt. Baker, Mt. Rainier, 
Puget Sound, Columbia River and Yellowstone Park 


Low Summer Fares Good on the 


NEW AIll-Pulilman 
North Coast Limited 


Mail coupon for FREE literature and details of 
a trip anywhere. 


J. C. SPRACKLIN, Gen. Agent 
510 Central Bldg., Dept. E.3 
Los Angeles, or 


T. A. MURPHY, Gen. Agent 
657 Market Street, Dept. E.3 
San Francisco 


| am interested in [’] 
[ 1] Tour of Yellowstone. 
[ ] Dude Ranch Vacations. 


Other Trips 


[Indicate where you want to go ] 
Name 


Address __ 


City — 











A Summer Tour of Nippon 


CuHarces C. Hitt, Principal 








Wasco Unton High School, Kern County 


. a on band was playing gaily; excited pas- 


sengers lined the rail. Numberless strips 














of- bright-colored serpentine temporarily bound 
friends on deck to friends on the dock, when 
powerful tugs gently pushed the steamer out 
into the Bay. She moved smoothly past the 






































beautiful and familiar San Francisco shore-line, 








with its hills and tall buildings softened by a 
thin mist. Out through the Golden Gate she 























glided, on a voyage which was to bring me 











many surprises and contrasts, and a new under- 
standing of Oriental peoples. 














For days our ship had swallowed incredible 








quantities of freight: asphaltum in_ barrels, 








crated autos, great hogsheads of leaf tobacco 





and pig lead. Now, added to this sobering weight 








of cargo, a full passenger list was starting out 





upon a glorious adventure. 















Much of the pleasure of a voyage 
depends upon the passengers. Our 
ship held representatives of nearly 
every Oriental and Occidental coun- 
try. There were professional and 
business men, importers, exporters, 
tourists, honeymooners, writers, and 
teachers. A group of fifty American- 
born Japanese Boy Scouts were 
going to take a first view of the 
land of their ancestors. There were 
two champion returning teams of 
college athletes. 





After a few days of calm sailing, 





upon a beautiful summer sea, we 
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Fujiyama, one of Earth's most beautiful peak 





slipped along a green shore-line at daybreak 
one morning, past the great promontory of 
Diamond Head, into the harbor of Honolulu. 
The fine business buildings and the beautiful 
drives amid tropical vegetation at once attract 
the traveler. However, I missed something of the 
coler of Tahiti and the giant trees of the ave- 
nues of Papeete. The outstanding mark of Hono- 
lulu,in my memory,is the hospitable attitude of its 
people. They are lavish in courtesies to visitors. 
After sixteen days of rest, reading, music, and 
good company, we tied up at the dock of Yoko- 
hama. I was soon riding for the first time be- 
hind a “human horse,” in a ricksha, to my hotel. 
Only six years ago, Yokohama and Tokyo 
were overwhelmed by an earthquake. Great 
storage tanks of oil burst and poured liquid fire 
over the streets, down the water courses, and 
even over the bay. The destruction was terrible 
and complete; the recovery has been miraculous 
and quick. Now one finds modern cities with 
broad avenues and fire-proof buildings in the 
business and waterfront sections. Only a few 
blocks away is a “Theatre Street” gaudy with 
banners, lanterns, and color, the sidewalks lined 


A native Chinese market in Peking 
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with booths and street mar- 
kets, and thronged with 
gaily-clad pedestrians. The 
center of the street is a con- 
fused tumult of autos, ox- 
carts, bicycles, and rickshas. 

From Tokyo we rode for 
some _ hours through a 
strangely familiar landscape 
to Nikko. I 
something 


had expected 
novel Ori- 


looked on 


and 
ental, but, as I 
the vivid 
many little streams, the 
thatched houses, and the 
tall trees, I felt sure that I must be riding again 
through lovely Normandy, where “every little 
farm is a garden.” 


APAN is rich in temples. There are nearly 
Sou in Kyoto alone. Nowhere else did I see 
shrines that 
Nikko in 
forest of 
The 


architecture 


greenness; the 


} 
ple 
pl 


The water peo 


could compare with the 
their beautiful natural 
great trees, on the 


two at 
setting, in a 
green 
marvels of 
ornament. 


mountain 
side. buildings are Oriental 
Most of all I was 
impressed by the avenues of cryptomerias, which 


lead to the temple grounds. It 


and 


seemed as if 
someone must have transplanted thousands of 
our California redwoods in miles-long, straight 
rows, green and shadowy, with always a deep 
blue haze in the background. 


Swimming with the Gold-fish 
Miyanoshita is a fairy-land resort in a beau- 
tiful with a hotel, 
grounds, tennis 


canyon, famous extensive 


flowers and trees, courts, a 


large out-door swimming pool, and 


courtesy 


Japanese 
best. All of the 
on” hot water, piped 
from natural hot springs. There was a Roman 


service and 
hotel 


at their 


rooms had “laid 


bath with walls and ceiling of plate glass. As 
the visitor swims in his bath, the gold-fish swim 


over and around him. 
A whole day’s rail 


journey lies between the 
cities at the eastern end of the main 
island and a group near the western end includ- 
ing Nara, Kobe, 
train 


large 


Kyoto, and Osaka. From the 
glimpses of the sea, of busy 
villages and towns, and always the great plain 
of gently rising, 
thatched clumps of tall 
and the mountains in the distance. 

Osaka, larger than Paris, is a center of manu- 
facturing and like Kobe and Kyoto, offers espe- 
cially interesting shops. The carved wood, ivory, 
poreelain, silk, and cloisonne are 
Nara is known for its temples, lakes, 
enormous park, where a thousand 
walk about, graceful and unafraid. 

South of the main island there lie thousands 


there are 


green, rice checks, occasional 
farm-houses in 


green 


trees, 


irresistible. 
and an 


sacred deer 
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Boats at Shanghai 


SECTION 9 


of smaller islands, 
their 


green to 


tops, with fishing vil- 
lages at the water line. Be- 
tween these islands lies the 
Inland body of 


tected, 


Sea, a 
still water, 
with the 
haze 
background of 


pro- 
blue in 
and 


color marvel- 


ous blue forming the 


every land- 


scape and every view. 


One of these smaller isl- 


ands is Miyajima, one of 
foremost 
Nippon. I 
to its pagoda-like hotel, and 
later sailed completed 
the island in a motor boat. The 
line is a series of pictures of little coves and 
beaches 


the three beauty 


spots of crossed 


around shore 


with fishermen’s cottages and pictur- 


esque boats, with a steep background of feath- 


ery, green trees. Fate favored me, and upon 


my return I rode through the 
At high tide 


far out into the sea. 


most famous 


torii in Japan. this torii stands 


Palace and Temples of Peking 

Of all the Chinese cities, Peking is probably 
the most interesting, for here are all the tem- 
ples and palaces of the old Manchu line. 

The immensity of the Forbidden City im- 
pressed me most. Within the walls there are 
hundreds of and little 
distance, one has once seen the sun shining on 
their 


buildings, when at a 


roofs of glazed, imperial golden-yellow 


A characteristic Japanese street scene 
and antique features 


showing modern 
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ates 
Island 


New de luxe New de luxe 


Golden State Limited Rocky Mountain Limited 
and other fast trains and Colorado Express 


Via the Low Altitude Way, thru the ApacheTrail Via the Coloradc Scenic Way, traversing a region 
Country, richin romanceand historical interest. of rugged grandeur via Salt Lake City, Royal 
Direct from Los Angeles to Chicago, Kansas City, Gorge, Colorado Springs and Denver. 

St. Louis, Memphis and Minneapolis-St. Paul. Thrusleeping car daily San Francisco toChicago. 


For further information, address 


B. F. Coons, General Agent C. N. Fisher, G. A. P. D. 
516 West 6th Street 493 Monadnock Building 
Los Angeles, California San Francisco, California 


Internationally Famous TOUR EUROPE 
HOTEL ALEXANDRIA Under the Auspices of the 
nmet agaumiaiien UNIVERSITIES OF BELGIUM 
Red Star Line—Sailing from New York 
nee ress sees 
Official Hotel Headquarters July 3S. S. Pennland 


White Star Line Canadian Service Sailing from Montreal 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION Say 8. 6. Sines 


An unparalleled offer 40 DAYS FOR $250 
60 days, including ocean voyage, $415 
Promotional Credits Send for folder 


THE EARL B. HUBBELL COMPANY 
180 N. MicH1cAN Ave. Cuicaco, Itt. 











UNIVERSITY and 
STUDENT TOURS 


The Ideal Tours for cultured travelers. Com- 


petent Leadership — splendid travel arrange- 
SPECIAL BATES TO TEACHERS ments. College credit available. 
ALEXANDRIA HOTEL COMPANY A Mediterranean Cruise-Tour and | 
E. C. EPPLEY CHARLES B. HAMILTON “Vergilian Pilgrimage.” 


ne FT T RES See ES Sener “The American University Way of Travel” 


The Alexandria Hotel is an affiliated unit of The Eppley 


Hotel Co.'s 20 Hotels in the Middle West and Pitts- AMERICAN INSTITUTE of 
burgh, Pa., and the Hamilton Chain of Hotels in 


California and Arizona. EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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tiles, the brilliant sight is unforgettable. The 
Palace, the Winter Palace and the 
Temple of Heaven all call up reminders of the 
past greatness of China’s rulers, and evoke espe- 
cially the personality of the Dowager Empress, 
so dominant and autocratic. 


Summer 


Of all of Peking’s monuments, the one that 
appealed to me most was the great, circular, 
carved, marble Altar of Heaven. During 500 
years, this white marble has turned to the color 
of cream, and this lacy structure made me think 
of a gigantic, round, carved ivory box. One can 
imagine the spectacle when, covered with silk 
canopies, it was the scene of gorgeously bril- 
liant ceremonies of the emperors. 


a visit to Shanghai, I returned 


FTER 
uit the Inland Sea to Japan. 
proached Yokohama once more, early in the 
morning, I had my Fujiyama. 
Fuji stands so high, so isolated, so majestic, 


As we ap- 


best view of 
that one feels at once that it is the guardian 
of the nation, and realizes why it is the center 
of every picture and decoration that is typical 
of Japan. 


Someone has written “The traveler, drifting 
homeward from the Orient, carries with him gor- 
geously-tinted memories of pagodas and Packards, 
of straw-thatched mud huts and palatial hotels, of 
patched, blue-cotton, coolie cloth and shimmering 
brocades; it is a land where camels collide with 
Fords.” But the greatest of all contrasts I met 
was that of the Japanese themselves compared 
with other Orientals. 


The Remarkable Japanese 


I confess that I left home with some Cali- 
fornia prejudices regarding the Japanese; I lost 
them all before my return. Their superiority 
as a people grew constantly. They are a clean, 
neat, business-like, honest, friendly and polite 
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ASILOMAR 


is the “something different” you 
have wanted for your vacation. 
Cool, scenic, inexpensive, quiet. 
On beautiful Monterey Peninsula. 


Good motor roads. 


Rates $2.50 to $4.50 with meals 
$1.00 to $2.50 without meals 


Write for folder 


GRACE E. RICHARDSON, Director 
ASILOMAR, CALIFORNIA 


MEAICO 


Three main points of distinction for our personally 
directed, summer session, party leaving June 24: 


Most TRULY ECONOMICAL 
Ratel 


Not “‘exclusive of’ any main item. Accommodations 
superior to student-tour grade. Side trips included. 
Living and travel costs—eight full weeks—$488 (from 
San Francisco). Covers: rail, Pullman, hotels, meals, 
sightseeing, escort, admissions, fees, taxes, transfers, 
and native porters! 


2. Your Escort Is EXPERT on 
Mexico! 


For Mr. Francis Flynn, A. B., F. P. G. S., Mexico 
is not a recent hobby. He interprets the country from 
rare personal background. He inherited an “‘inside track’ 
from his family, long prominent there . . . has lived and 
traveled widely in Mexico . . . studied it part-time for 
11 years . . . introduced the West Coast route . . . and 
has been associated with most American travel services 
operating in Mexico. 


3. Our BUSINESS Is Travel! 


As professional (not amateur) travel managers, we 
are best equipped to assist you, due to 31 years’ experi- 
ence . . . unusual technical connections . . . thousands 
of delighted patrons efficient, responsible, and 
specialized service. This is not merely an annual side- 
line for us: we offer non-student, escorted parties to 
Mexico April 23, June 23, etc. And we operate com- 
plete independent and invisible courier service there daily 
throughout the year! 

Our attractive Mexico booklet gives details. 


PES K-JUDA 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


672 Market St., San Francisco. 
749 S. Hill St., Los Angeles 





— 











Emerald Bay Camp and Hotel 


BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED — MODERNLY EQUIPPED 

Tents and Cottages. Boating, Fishing, Bathing, Camping. 

Good auto road from State Highway. Open May 29th. 
Address NELSON L. SALTER, Proprietor 
Emerald Bay P. O., Lake Tahoe, California 

or Pecx-Jupan Co., 672 Market Street, San Francisco. 
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FARES CUT 
to the Orient 


Roundtrips: 
JAPAN . $525 
CHINA . $606 
MANILA $656 


You need sacrifice 
nothing in luxury, 
for even at these 
bargain fares you can make the trip on famous 
Round the World Liners. 


A large outside stateroom with real beds is 
yours. On spacious decks, in comfortable social 
rooms, you share a glorious life at sea with 
world travelers. Stop over as you please. There 
is another President Liner in just a week. 


12 DAYS IN JAPAN 


COSTS INCLUDED 


Yokohama, Tokyo, Nikko, Mi- % 

yanoshita, Kyoto, Nara, Kobe WWD 
. .. 12 days in the fascinating 

Island Empire . . . by railroad train and private 
motor car . . . to the slumbering Diabutsu of 
Kamakura ...the Imperial Palace, Lake Chuzenji, 
Fujiyama ... lakes and waterfalls, and beautiful 
valleys. Shopping on the Ginza, Tokyo's Fifth 
Avenue. Ricksha rides and glorious walks . . . 12 
days in the land of the Rising Sun can be yours 
for as little as $185, all costs included. Hotels, 
meals, rickshas, trains—all are taken care of. 


Competent English-speaking Guides 
INFORMATION—SAILINGS 


Special reduced summer fares are in effect on President 
Liners sailing from Los Angeles and San Francisco be- 
tween May 1 and July 31. 





Every week a President Liner sails from Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, via Honolulu, to the Orient and 
Round the World. From the Orient President Liners 
return on weekly schedule to America. 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


Robert Dollar Bldg.,SanFrancisco 514 W. 6th St.,Los Angeles 
406 Thirteenth Street, Oakland 201 Broadway, San Diego 
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nation. They have a Roman love for baths. 
There could be no greater proof of their ability 
as business men than the rapidity with which 
they have rebuilt the large cities destroyed by 
the earthquake, or their efficiency in adminis- 
tering their protectorate over Korea. 

In their stores and hotels there was a notice- 
able absence of the greed and desire to gouge 
the tourist that one so often meets in other 
countries. The hotel-men seemed to feel that 
taking your money for room and board was the 
least part of their duty, that, unless the visitor 
found the country full of interest and enjoy- 
ment, they had failed. 

Accordingly, they frequently took a personal 
interest in the traveler, and offered helpful in- 
formation with regard to sight seeing and shops, 
suggested near-by excursions, and gave much 
helpful advice. Nothing calls out friendliness 
like friendliness. It would be impossible to ex- 
perience the daily, friendly and courteous atti- 
tude of the Japanese without responding to it. 

Now that so many miles of the Pacific sep- 
arate me from the Orient, my memory calls up 
a somewhat confused picture not only of the 
blue color of the sea and the green of the 
plains and mountains, but of the gay color of 
the kimonos in the streets, where every little 
girl has a baby tied on her back, the clatter of the 
wooden sandals on the pavements, a sound as 
characteristic of Japan as the roar of the taxi 
horns is of Paris, the dignified courtesy of the 


people, and Fuji standing guard over all. 


ALL EXPENSE TOURS 
180 EUROPEAN TOURS - - - $385 up 
ALASKA— 1st Class—14 days - - $257 
Around-Across America via Canal, includ- 
ing New York and Eastern Cities— 
NOD fase Se create caaets reales $359 
SPECIAL—dZion, Bryce, Grand Canyon 
conducted by geology professor — Dr. 
F. Pack—July 12. Party limited to 18. 
Yellowstone-Rainier-Seattle—15 days. 
Yellowstone-Glacier-Seattle—21 days. 
Yellowstone-Jackson Hole-Grand Tetons. 
Jasper Park Triangle—14 days. 
Glacier National Park—14 days. 
$46.50 Yosemite—8 days—Lake Tahoe—$50 


SPECIALISTS IN INDEPENDENT TOURS 


SCENIC WONDER TOURS 
219 Balboa Bidg., San Francisco 











DLICATION PHOTOS 
Ca ae Fea 
WANT A GOOD POSITION? TRY QUR PHOTOS 


BUY THE BEST, LATEST, AND MOST HIGHLY APPROVED 
BUSINESS SIZE, AT LOWEST PRICES. PERFECT COPIES 


yee bg MADE FROM ANY SIZE PHOTO OR SNAP SHOT, POSTAGE 
PAID, AND ORIGINAL RETURNED UNHARMED/ © 


12 Eg MAIL ORIGINAL PHOTO and ORDER TODAY! 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED 


ELL-ESS PHOTO SERVICE 
1110 Hartrorp Bipc., CuHicaco 
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PERSONALLY CONDUCTED SIXTY-TWO DAYS’ CRUISE 


6 56 HONOLULU—JAPAN—CHINA $ A60 


First Class 


The PHILIPPINES and RETURN 


Second Class 


Regular rate $750. Rate includes upper deck outside rooms. Beds not Berths. Leaving Los 
Angeles June 9, S.S. Taiyo Maru; June 16, S.S. President Jackson; June 25, S.S. Chichibu 
Maru; June 30, S.S. President McKinley 22,000 tons; and weekly— 


$90 ALASKA TOURS — 


$90 HONOLULU 


— TWO HUNDRED EUROPEAN TOURS 


We are agents all steamship lines and cruises. Send for illustrated literature. 


D. F. ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU 


408 SOUTH SPRING STREET, LOS ANGELES 


World Friendship of Children 
JEANNETTE W. Emricu, San Francisco 


as people throughout the country, chil- 


dren and grownups, too, are welcoming 
the third friendship project, promoted by the 
Committee on World Friendship Among Chil- 
dren. For four years the Committee has been 
building understanding and good-will among the 
children of two countries through a simple con- 
crete expression of friendship. 

When the Committee started its work, there 
was doubt in the minds of some as to the value 
of sending dolls to Japan. The whole effort was 
a venture. The doll friendship project proved 
far more successful than the Committee had 
anticipated. Thirteen thousand doll messengers 
of friendship were sent to Japan. This remark- 
able response came from every part of our coun- 
try and a still more remarkable one from the 
people of Japan. 


The next year 30,000 friendship school bags 
were sent to the children of our neighboring 
country, and distributed in the 
primary schools with the co-operation of the 
Mexican Ministry of Education. 


Mexico, were 


It is difficult to teach peace in the abstract to 
small children, but how simple and effective a 
thing it is to send messages of friendship from 
the children of the United States to the children 
of other countries when we make the sending 
dramatic by choosing a symbol for carrying the 
good-will thought. 


This symbol must be of special significance 
for the country to which it is going. In the case 
of Japan, the symbol chosen was a doll. For 
Mexico, whose interests and thoughts are turned 
toward the education in her schools, a friendship 
school bag was chosen. 


In the carrying out of the third friendship 
project, the gold of the children’s friendship will 


be packed in a friendship treasure chest. The 


Third Friendship Project closes August 1, 1930. 
The country selected is the Philippine Islands. 
This is essentially a project for children and 
should be so considered. It should be developed 
in such a way that children may have all pos- 
sible educational value from it. 

Suggestions for filling the chest are given in the 
leaflet of instructions which may be secured from 
the office of this magazine, which has also kindly 
agreed to forward orders for the chest themsel 
The closing date is August 1. 


Excursion Tours to Orient 
D. F. Robertson Travel Bureau, for the past 
26 years, located at 408 South Spring Street, 


Los Angeles, specializing in Around the World 
tours, are this 
excursion 


year organizing two. special 


summer tours to Honolulu, Japan, 
China, the Philippines and return, leaving Los 
Angeles June 25, San Francisco June 28 on the 
new Japanese liner M. V. Maru, 
arriving in Los Angeles August 25. This is a 
62 days’ cruise costing $656 first-class, or $460 
second-class. Passengers can continue Around 


the World rate $910.40. 


Chichibu 
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If you have something to seil to the teachers | 
of California and can tell about it in ap- 
proximately the same number of words as 
this space contains, the cost will be only $7.50, 


for one issue of the SrerraA EDUCATIONAL 
News. This is a one-inch single column space. | 
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URO PE "Se 


5 COUNTRIES 


F We serve the intellectual elite. aecome 8 5 


acquainted with ouramazingtravelvalues. 
—the result of years of specialization. ALL EXPENSES 
Cunardsupremacy!10,000satisfiedguests. Sea and land 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 
551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Write for Booklet T 
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1930 IS REWARDING CAREFUL SAVERS 


Heaving the Lead 


Entering an unfamiliar harbor the prudent captain 
orders constant soundings to assure a safe depth of 
water beneath the keel. 


Before you entrust your savings to an institution, 
take financial soundings. At Pacific States Savings 
this is easy. For each month we publish our complete 
Statement of Condition. 


Here, in easily understood form, you will find the 
many factors of safety which protect your funds in 
our convenient 6% savings facilities, such as our cash 
on hand, far exceeding current requirements; volun- 
tary cash reserve of 2%4 millions in bank deposits; 
secondary reserve of 2 millions in sound bonds. 





Here, indeed, are the conservatism and liquidity 
which make 6% interest attractive. Send for our 
Statement, or call for a copy today. 


PACIFIC STATES 
SAVINGS odlan(arcr 


A BUILDING 6 LOAN ASSOCIATION 







EST. ess 
SECOND LARGEST in the NATION 





SEND THIS COUPON to Paciric Stares Savincs and Loan Company, 745 Market Street, 
San Francisco, or 752 South Broadway, Los Angeles, for booklet describing its 6% facilities and latest 
Statement of Condition. No salesman will call. 
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RESOURCES OVER. 50 MILLIONS 
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O fficial Publication of California Teachers Association 

JOSEPH: DEAN GWINN Geo sees President 

eee VU Cerra nen State Executive Secretary 
Editorial and Business Offices, 508 Sheldon Building, 461 Market Street, San Francisco 
Telephone GArfield 0175. VAUGHAN MacCaucuey, Editor 


Sierra Educational News is a member of the Educational Press Association of America 
and is published in accordance with the standards of that organization. 
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Placement Service for C. T. A. Members 


F. L. Thurston Earl G. Gridley 


ALIFORNIA Teachers Association maintains a placement service for the benefit 

of school boards, superintendents, and other employing officers who are seek- 
ing qualified teachers, and for members of the Association. Each year hundreds of 
members are placed. Members are entitled to register (without charge) for placement. 
Earl G. Gridley, secretary of the C. T. A. Bay Section, is manager of the Berkeley 
office, 2163 Center Street; phone THornwall 5600. 


Placement Bureau of the C. T. A. Southern Section is under the direction of 
F. L. Thurston, manager of the bureau and executive secretary of the Southern Sec- 
tion. Teachers interested in Southern California placement should register in the 
NEW Los Angeles Offices — 307 California Reserve Building, Fourth and Spring 
Streets; phone TRinity 1558. C. T. A. placement is a professional service. 
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and only Southern Pacific 
offers the choice of 
FOUR GREAT ROUTES 


to Chicago, via El Paso and Kansas 
City. OVERLAND ROUTE (Lake 
Tahoe Line), shortest across the 
center of the continent, through 





WHEN you go East this summer under the low 
fares, buy a roundtrip ticket that is round. If you 
go via a northern or central route, return through 
the South. In most cases the cost is no more than 
directly East and back. 


To go one way, return another, is Southern 
Pacific’s invitation to a richer travel experience. 
You discover a new United States. You add 
variety and contrast. Each of Southern Pacific's 
pioneer routes holds its own treasures of legend, 
great cities and scenic beauty. 

Over the four great routes course 14 trains daily. 
Through sleepers to principal cities. Choose from 
these: 


SUNSET ROUTE: San Francisco and Los An- 
geles; the Apache Trail; El Paso with a glimpse 
of Old Mexico: across Texas and Louisiana to 
New Orleans ; thence by rail or steamship to New 
York. GOLDEN STATE ROUTE: The direct line 
from Los Angeles, Santa Barbara and San Diego 





the picturesque gold country of ’49 days, over the 
Sierra Nevada, crossing Great Salt Lake by rail— 
viaOmaha toChicago. SHASTA ROUTE: San Fran- 
cisco to the Pacific Northwest past Mt. Shasta, 
through a setting of rivers and sparkling lakes. 
Thence East by northern lines. 


Examples of roundtrips in effect May 22 to September 
30. Return Limit October 31. 


NEW YORK - $151.70 
KANSAS CITY - $75.60 NEW ORLEANS - $89.40 
Through Northwest slightly more 


CHICAGO - $90.30 


Southern 
Pacific 


E. W. CLAPP 


General Passenger Traffic Manager 
65 Market St., San Francisco 
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Low cost 
Comfort 
Good times 


in our _ . 


TOURIST THIRD CABIN 


"EUROPE 


And, in addition, every teacher ap- 
preciates the cultural background 
which Europe provides. Now you 
can actually journey to the land of 
your dreams for as little as 3 cents 
per mile, including berth and meals. 





q 










Comfortable accommodations, ex- 
cellent food, courteous steward ser- 
vice, ample deck space and public 
rooms, music, deck sports in end- 
less variety, companionship of con- 
genial people —educators, clergy- 
men, professional and business men 
and women. 





$105 up From New York, Boston and Mont- 

real to principal European ports. 
one way Choice of such steamers as Majestic, 

world’s largest ship; Belgenland, 
$185 up famous world cruiser; the superb 
new Britannic, world’s largest Cabin 
ship; Doric, and many others in- 
cluding — 


round trip 


Tourist Ships de luxe 


S. S. Pennland and S. S. Western- 
land carrying TOURIST Third Cab- 
in as the highest class on board in 
former Cabin accommodations. S. S. 
Minnekahda, carrying TOURIST 
Third Cabin exclusively. The ships 
of democracy. 


MN 460 Market Street ... San Francisco 


715 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles 


WHITE STAR LINE 


RED STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
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.. the trip you’ve 


dreamed of 


It will broaden your horizon, 
fill your mind with glowing 
images, reveal to you the un- 
imagined loveliness and gran- 
deur of our America. 


You travel 5,500 miles by water 
from one side of the continent 
to the other, on a great electric 
liner (Pennsylvania, Virginia 
or California) designed for lux- 
ury and comfort — 3,000 miles 
by rail across the continent and 
stop at many colorful places for 
sightseeing! You pass through 
the Panama Canal, visit gay 
Havana and New York! Fort- 
nightly sailings from San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Cross-country trip by Trans- 
continental Air Transport 
arranged, if desired. 


This is the alluring program 
we offer you this summer. 
‘ 


REDUCED SUMMER RATES 
provide an added incentive: Round Trip, 
water and rail, $375 (up) First Cabin— 
$235 (up) Tourist; One way, water, $275 


(up) First Cabin—$135 (up) Tourist. 


460 Market Street... San Francisco 
715 West Seventu Street, Los Angeles 


Panama facifie fine 


y ALL NEW STEAMERS 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
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Demand for Trained Librarians 


W. E. Henry, Dean of the Library School 
University of Washington, Seattle 


RAINED librarians are a relatively new 
Te csaes scarcely heard of 50 years ago. 
Until recently the library was not known as a 
great, universal, democratic, educational institu- 
tion. That view of it is recent, positive, and 
becoming universal. 

The librarian was found to be a necessity, to 
whom those who needed and wanted books—the 
culture of the world—might appeal for guidance. 
The preparation of librarians created the library 
school necessity. Thirty years ago there were 
but four such schools, all in the United States 
and all located in the extreme East, each grad- 
uating but few students annually. 

From these few in 1900 we now have 17 recog- 
nized schools, well distributed in 14 states from 
Boston to Atlanta, and from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Most of the schools are an integral part 
of colleges and universities and demand college 
preparation for admission to the school. 

We have a greatly increased number of schools 
and each is graduating larger numbers each year. 
These facts indicate clearly the growing demand. 
Yet we have but a beginning of what the demand 
may become. The ready placement and growing 
salaries are in harmony. 

A Brisk Demand 

The demand for librarians now is not con- 
fined to public and institutional libraries, for 
there is a marked and growing demand for 
librarians in private business organizations, such 
as factories, professional offices, etc.; in fact in 
every line of human activity where directors 
need to know what the world is doing in similar 
lines. As publishers issue books on all subjects, 
libraries and librarians are needed in all lines. 

The most rapidly growing demand is just 
getting under way. We can scarcely imagine the 
demand the public will soon make for libraries 
and librarians. Every progressive state is devel- 
oping the county library, for through these only 
can we entertain a hope of reaching all the peo- 
ple with the culture and convenience of books. 

The demand for libraries and librarians in the 


public schools, especially in the cities, will bring 


1930 No. 5 


a call for well prepared librarians that will far 
exceed any demand as yet made. The demand is 
just beginning—we can hardly say it is well 
under way, but clearly enough it all means that 
our greatest question will be where and how can 


we secure the librarians that we shall need. 
7 7 + 


California’s County Libraries 


3EATRICE S. ROSSELL, 
American Library Assoctation 


HE county library system of California, 
ae in any state of the Union, will 
have a prominent place in discussions at the 
American Library Association. conference, to be 
held at the Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, June 
23-28. 

Forty-six of California’s 58 counties now have 
this public library service. More than 2400 
schools profit by it. The heart of the system is 
the new State Library at Sacramento where 
Milton J. Ferguson, state librarian, and Mrs. 
May Dexter Henshall, county library organizer, 
direct county library development. 

While there is necessarily a county head- 
quarters for each county library, most of the 
books are distributed to readers through branches 
established in library buildings if the community 
is large enough; through country post offices, 
telephone offices, pumping stations, mines, stores, 
lookout stations or road camps in communities 
which are small and isolated. 

The services of a county library are intended 
for every resident in the county and are re- 
inforced by state library service as well. If an 
isolated lumberman or forest ranger craves com- 
panionship, he may have good substitutes in the 
volumes carried to him by stage, pack mule or 
even airplane. If a teacher in some inaccessible 
mountain school wants a book, the only copy of 
which is in the Los Angeles library, the book 
may be quickly located at the request of the 
county librarian through the Union Catalog at 
Sacramento. 

County libraries were unknown in California 
until 1909, when James L. Gillis, state librarian, 
introduced the first law permitting their estab- 
lishment. Last year the Los Angeles County 
Library, alone, circulated more than 2,000,0000 


books and periodicals to 900,000 people. 
A recent article in the United States Daily, 
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written by Edith A. Lathrop, assistant specialist 
in school library service in the federal office of 
education, illustrated the value of county library 
service to schools by quoting a survey made in 
two California counties by the State Department 
of Education. One county had county library 
service which the other lacked. In topography, 
population, assessed valuation, number of school 
districts and total amounts expended for schools 
the two counties compared favorably. 

“The survey shows that the schools in the 
county with county library service are supplied 
by the county library with classroom lbraries, 
supplementary textbooks, phonograph records, 
stereographs and magazines for children’s use as 
well as professional magazines for teachers. 

“Under the supervision of the county librarian 
these materials are circulated among the schools 
of the county; and practically all of the children 
are reading good books for recreation. The 
teachers report that the children who have the 
‘reading habit?’ advance more rapidly in their 
studies than those who read but little. 

“In the county without library service each 
school purchases its own collection of library 
books. There is no plan of circulating books 
from one school to another, and no supervision 
by a trained librarian. 

“The survey revealed a vast accumulation of 
unused supplementary textbooks, books of refer- 
ence, and books for general reading. Many of 
these books would be valuable if they could be 
circulated among other elementary schools, high 
schools or communities. 

“The teachers in this county report that they 
are unable to get sufficient up-to-date supple- 
mentary textbooks to supply their needs. 

“An investigation of the amounts spent for 
library books shows that the expenditures for 
the year in which the survey was made were 
practically the same in the two counties. The 
county library spent $3560; the school districts 
in the county without a county library, $3243. 

“The money spent by the school districts in 
the county without a county library bought for 
each school only a few new books. These, the 
report states, would soon be put to sleep on the 
shelves of their respective school district libraries 
to augment the constantly increasing number of 
dead books. 

“In the county with a county library, each 
school in the county, by co-ordinating its library 
resources with those of the county library, re- 
ceived a return many times in excess of what it 
would have received had it expended its own 
library funds.” 

M's LATHROP added: “Co-ordination of 


school district library resources through a 
central school library department within the 


county library is an outstanding achievement of 
county libraries in California.” 

Twenty years ago a generous supply of books 
in a school was considered more a luxury than a 
necessity. Today most progressive schools have 
adopted the project method of teaching and not 
only books but magazines, maps, and other sup- 
plementary materials are in demand. 

A significant report of county library service 
to a one-teacher school in Sacramento County 
showed that more than 400 books, 3 maps, 26 
music records, 4 magazines and a globe were 
supplied in one year to the 28 pupils in the 
school. The cost to the district was $50, although 
the valuation of the material supplied, exclusive 
of transportation, supplies, salary of the head of 
the school department and other overhead ex- 
pense was more than $600. 

In a large school, serving 500 pupils, nearly 
3000 books were supplied in a year, including 
88 dictionaries and encyclopedias, at a cost to 
the school district of $550, although the actual 
value of the material was well over $2000. Such 
service would be impossible if it were not for the 
pooling of school library funds with the re- 
sultant building up of a large central school 
collection and a system of keeping the books 
always in circulation. This service is augmented 
by the supplying of books for home reading and 
other material drawn from the wide resources of 
the county library. 

The county library is considered by the Amer- 
ican Library Association the best means of pro- 
viding books to readers in rural sections, and 
the Federal Office of Education advocates county 
library service to schools. Many other states in 
the Union, besides California, are interested in 


the establishment of county libraries. 


« ” . 


The Development of the United States 


Witson Porter SHORTRIDGE 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1929 
A review by Ermer H. Starre.sacu 
HE United States as an undeveloped 
frontier; the progress of the American 
people toward a stable constitutional govern- 
ment; their social, material, and industrial de- 
velopment; and the United States in world 
affairs: These are points of view in this new 
history of the United States for high school 
students. 

Without making radical departures from the 
traditional chronological sequence of history, the 
author has managed to introduce many of the 
better features of the topical arrangement. He 
has selected well his points of emphasis. The 
book is written in the spirit of progressiveness 
for the children of a virile race of forward-look- 
ing people. 

* 7 = 

In Santa Ana the Francis Willard School is 
being reconstructed and additions are being 
made to the Julia Lathrop High School; the 
total cost $494,000. 
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California Teachers Association 


Board of Directors Meeting 


HE regular meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors, California Teachers Association, 


was called to order by President J. M. Gwinn 
at 7:30 p. m., April 11, 1930, at the Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco. The following members 
were present: 
Robert L. Bird 


George C. Bush 


Mrs. Eugenia W. Jones 
David E. Martin 
E. I. Cook Paul E. Stewart 
Clarence W. Edwards Roy W. Cloud, 
Roy Good State Executive Sec’y. 
Joseph Marr Gwinn 

A request from Superintendent W. G. Paden, 
chairman of the Committee on High School, 
Junior College and University Relations, that 
two members of his committee be sent to the 
high school principals convention at San Diego 
to confer with a similar committee of that as- 
sociation was presented. Mr. Good moved, 
which motion was seconded by Mr. Cook, that 
the traveling expenses for the two members of 
this committee be paid. The motion was car- 
ried and the Secretary instructed to make the 
necessary arrangements. 


The board considered the matter of a Consti- 
tutional Amendment on Retirement as men- 
tioned at the Legislative Committee meeting. 
After discussion, Mr. Cook moved and Mr. 
Bush seconded the motion that the directors 
recommend no plan for retirement which would 
require a constitutional amendment. The mo- 
tion was carried. 


The financial, membership and advertising 
reports were presented and on motion of Mr. 
Stewart, seconded by Mrs. Jones, were received 
and placed on file. 


Two applications for loans from the Mark 
Keppel Loan Fund were received. They were 
of such a nature that the President and Secre- 
tary did not wish to assume the responsibility. 
The advice of the directors was accordingly 
asked in the matter. On motion of Mr. Bush, 
seconded by Mr. Edwards, the Secretary was 
instructed to make the loans. 


A letter from the National Education Asso- 
ciation asking the California Teachers Associa- 
tion to endorse the bill now before Congress 
providing for a federal Department of Educa- 
tion with a secretary in the President’s cabinet 
was discussed. On motion of Mr. Martin, sec- 
onded by Mr. Bush, the Board of Directors 
authorized the Secretary to recommend to the 
council an endorsement of the same. 


The matter of State printing of high school 
and supplementary text-books was considered. 
The Secretary was instructed to contract with 
a firm of certified public accountants to make 
a study of the costs of State printing. 

A request from the American Commission on 
International Hygiene Congresses asking the 
California Teachers Association to appoint dele- 
gates to the Congresses at Dresden was read. 
The Secretary was instructed to make inquiry 
as to whether any member of the Association 
would wish to have credentials as an official 
representative. 

The report of the conference of officers of 
state and national associations, which outlined 
the activities of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, was read. 

The Secretary presented a report from a cer- 
tain organization in California questioning the 
policy of the California Teachers Association in 
regard to the acceptance or rejection of mate- 
rial for the Sierra Educational News. Where- 
upon the reply to an inquiry concerning the 
same was read. The Secretary was directed to 
delete the names and print the reply in the 
Sierra Educational News in order that the pol- 
icy of the Association might be understood by 
the membership in general. 


Mr. Roy VW. Cloud, 

State Executive Sec., C. T. A., 
San Francisco, California. 
Dear Mr. Cloud: 


ERTAIN rumors and reports have come 
C to the members of the High School 
faculty. In order that we may have a state- 
ment direct from headquarters to guide our 
thinking, the faculty by unanimous vote request- 
ed that I write to you concerning apparent 
controversies. 

I believe I can make the situation more clear 
by asking several questions than in any other 
approach. 

1. Is it the policy of the management of the 
Sierra News to throw open its columns to dis- 
cussions by the membership of the C. T. A. of 
questions in which a portion, at least, of the 
membership are interested? 

2. Would such discussions necessarily have 
to undergo the censorship of the Council of 
Education before being acceptable for the col- 
umns of the News? 


3. Is it the policy of the management of the 
News to open its pages only to those things 
which have gone through the usual routine of 
committees, etc., and are perhaps partially set- 
tled, or is it an open forum for placing before 
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the membership of the C. T. A. new sugges- 
tions and ideas with an opportunity to discuss 
them? 

4. Through what channel or channels can 
the rank and file of the membership of the C. 
T. A. touch and influence the editorial poilcy 
of the News? 

I want to assure you that the faculty of the 
— High School is not interested in these 
questions in connection with any particular per- 
son or case, but as a matter of information 
which may guide our attitude when questions 
arise. 

I thank you for your trouble and interest. 


Cordially, —, Principal. 


os, MR, ————: 
Yours of April 4, 1930, concerning the 


policy of the Sierra Educational News has just 
been received. I shall answer your letter in 
line with the inquiries as you made them. 

First, it is the policy of the Sierra Educa- 
tional News to throw its columns open for dis- 
cussion to the membership of the California 
Teachers Association on questions in which the 
membership at large is interested. It is, how- 
ever, the policy of the management of the As- 
sociation to try to have as much diversification 
as possible in admitting material. 

Every month a large amount of material 
comes in which we find it impossible to use. 
This is probably the case with every magazine 
of great circulation. We do endeavor, however. 
to make some use of all material that comes in 
but at the same time we reserve the right, when 
a particular line of material has been given 
prominence in one or two issues, to refuse to 
run any more material along that lire while 
other lines of activity desire special attention. 

Second, because of the dissatisfaction of a 
member of the California Teachers Association 
who insisted that her material be published in 
three consecutive issues of the Sierra Educa- 
tional News when the material had been given 
prominence in two other preceding issues, I 
asked the advice of the Board of Directors. 

They instructed me that in cases of the kind 
mentioned, after considerable space had been 
given to any particular individual and that in- 
dividual continued to request more space, that 
the matter be given to an appropriate comnnit- 
tee for study as to whether or not further in- 
formation should be sent out to the teachers of 
the state. 

Third. The above statement on No. 2 an- 
swers rather in detail this question. We have 
never refused to throw open our pages to any- 
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one, but when any one individual seeks to have 


a particular line of activity take precedent over 
all other lines of activity, then we feel that we 
have a right to decide whether that individual 
should have exclusive use of the columns or 
whether the membership at large shall be 
served. 

Fourth. There is no stated or fixed editorial 
policy of the Sierra Educational News. If you 
will read the back numbers of the Sierra Edu- 
cational News, you will find that we have made 
use of editorials only twice in the past two and 
one-half years. The only policy we have is to 
print as much material from our contributors 
as we can possibly get into the columns of the 
journal. It was necessary for us to put sixteen 
additional pages into the April issue of the 
magazine in order that the material submitted 
by our members could be used. 


I am glad that you wrote me concerning this 
matter as I have heard that considerable dis- 
cussion has been current because of our refusal 
to print three articles on one of the phases of 
proposed legislation. In this particular case we 
could not see where anything could be gained 
by continuing the contributions. 


Two bills concerning the situation had been 
introduced by the California Teachers Associa- 
tion and successfully passed through the legis- 
lature, the governor in each instance vetoing 
the bills. A bill concerning the situation but 
taking care of the objections which the gov- 
ernor raised in the last two vetoes has already 
been prepared and will be submitted to the 
Legislative Committee of the California Teach- 
ers Association at its meeting on Friday of this 
week. Under the circumstances we could see 
no valid reason for rejecting other material 
which had been submitted to us in order that 
we might use the material sent to us by the 
member in question. 


Trusting that this explanation will give you 
at least our side of the matter and assuring you 
that we shall always print as much material as 
we possibly can from the different members of 
the organization, I am, yours very truly, Roy 
W. Cloud, State Executive Secretary. 

On the request of Mrs. Jones, it was regu- 
larly moved and seconded that Dr. Staffelbach 
research director of the California Teachers As- 
sociation, be instructed to make a study of 
kindergarten-primary problems as requested. 

No further business appearing, the meeting 
was adjourned. 


Roy W. CLoup 
State Executive Secretar 
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Meeting of the New Board of Directors 


HE newly-elected Board of Directors, 
California Teachers Association, was 
called to order by the Executive Secretary at 
the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, at 3:05 p. m., 
Saturday, April 12, 1930, the following mem- 
bers being present: 
Robert L. Bird Mrs. Eugenia W. Jones 
George C. Bush David E. Martin 
E. I. Cook Paul E. Stewart 
Clarence W. Edwards Roy W. Cloud, 
Joseph Marr Gwinn State Executive Sec’y. 

The Secretary reported that the order of busi- 
yess would require the election of a president, 
a vice-president and a treasurer. 

On unanimous vote of the board, Dr. Joseph 
Marr Gwinn, Superintendent of Schools of San 
Francisco, was re-elected president for the en- 
suing year. 

On unanimous vote Superintendent George C. 
Bush of South Pasadena was elected vice- 
president, and by similar action, Roy W. Cloud 
was elected treasurer. 

President Gwinn appointed Director Bush to 
act as his associate on the Finance Committee 
of the Board. 

On motion of Director Martin, seconded by 
Director Jones, the next meeting of the Board 
was fixed at 9 a. m., June 7, 1930, at headquar- 
ters in San Francisco. 

No further business appearing, the meeting 
adjourned. 

Roy W. Croup 
State Executive Secretary 


a * * 


Con gratulations 


HE re-election of the entire board of di- 
rectors of California Teachers Association 


by the State Council of Education was not only 
a compliment to the members of the group but 
also bespoke the confidence of the Association 
in its executive body. There have been few 
annual meetings of California Teachers Asso- 
ciation when the entire directorate was re- 
turned to office. 

A distinct honor also was accorded President 
J. M. Gwinn in his unanimous re-election to 
the presidency. Mr. Gwinn has now entered 
upon his third term as head of our great state- 
wide teachers association. His ability as an 
administrator and executive has been demon- 
strated in the past. The teachers of California 
are to be congratulated upon having him as the 
leader of their organization. Dr. Gwinn has 
carried on a most excellent program of educa- 
tional improvement in San Francisco. He can 
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be counted upon to advance the cause of the 
public schools in all of California. 

The newly-elected vice-president, George C. 
Bush, superintendent of the South Pasadena 
city schools, is one of the outstanding educat- 
ors of Southern California. He has been a 
director for the past two years and may be 
depended on to assist President Gwinn in every 
way towards the furtherance of the best in 
educational procedure. 

David E. Martin, Superintendent of the Ala- 
meda County Schools, retiring vice-president, 
was not a candidate for re-election. Mr. Martin 
expressed the belief that with Dr. Gwinn as 
president, the vice-presidency should be ac- 
corded to the southern part of the state. Mr. 
Martin has been most faithful as a director 
and official of California Teachers Association. 
The Association is fortunate in having him as 


a member of the Board of Directors. 
* o* 7 


The Continuous Survey 


W. Harpin Hucues, Director 
Bureau of Administrative Research 


Pasadena City Schools 
A review by Elmer H. Staffelbach 
XPERTS in the school survey movement 
have long been pointing out the advantages 
of the continuous survey. 

Dr. J. B. Sears states, in the preface to his 
book The School Survey, that “. .. the technique 
of the survey is essentially a part of the proper 
technique of administration, supervision, and 
teaching.” This has come to be accepted more 
or less generally as the theoretically correct 
mental attitude on the part of school admin- 
istrators. 

However, the theoretical is not always carried 
over into practice. A fine example of the best 
practice in applying the continuous survey to the 
school system is found at Pasadena, where the 
researches are under the direction of Dr. W. 
Hardin Hughes. 

Excellent monographs setting forth studies in 
administrative research come frequently from 
Mr. Hughes office. He has recently compiled, 
under the heading, “The Continuous Survey,” 
many charts taken from such monographs pub- 
lished during the last eight years. 

The compilation tells graphically in many 
details, the story of the Pasadena school system 
over the period covered. The charts and graphs 
are exceedingly ingenious in their arrangement 
for interest and clarity. Certainly the compila- 
tion would serve admirably to supplement a 
textbook in a course in school surveys or in 
administrative research. It will also have great 
interest as a model to the student of graphic art. 
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C. T. A. Council of Education 


Annual Meeting, April 12, 1930 


Teachers 
cording to 
1930, at the 





The meeting was called to order by President 
Roll-call showed the fol- 


Joseph Marr Gwinn. 


IHE annual meeting of the California 
Council of 


Education, California 
Association, was held, ac- 
corporate law, April 12, 
Palace Hotel, San Fran- 


lowing members present: 


BAY SECTION 


Pansy J. Abbott 
Lewis E Adams 
Walter L. Bachrodt 
Ethelind M. Bonney 
J. H. Bradley 
Archibald J. Cloud 
Albert S. Colton 


W. P. Cramsie 
Mabel R. Ellis 
A. G. Elmore 
L.. P. Farris 


Willard E. Givens 
Earl G. Gridley 

J. M. Gwinn 

Joseph E. Hancock 
Eva Holmes 

Edward W. Kottinger 
W. Edna Maguire 
David EF. Marin 
Mary F. Mooney 
Edgar E. Muller 
William G. Paden 
Thaddeus H. Rhodes 
Lewis W. Smith 

Dan H. White 

Will E. Wiley 

John R. Williams 
Mabelle Wilson 
Helen A. Winchester 


CENTRAL SECTION 
S. J. Brainerd 
Lawrence E. Chenoweth 
Clarence W. Edwards 
Cc. L. Geer 

J. F. Graham 

Herbert L. Healy 

Louis P. Linn 

May R. McCardle 
DeWitt Montgomery 
Lewis C. Thompson 


CENTRAL COAST 

SECTION 

Robert L. Bird 

Mrs. Catherine Gray 
Hooton 

T. S. MacQuiddy 

Arthur Walter 

Edna H. Young 


NORTH COAST 
SECTION 
George B. 
Mrs. Annie R. 
Roy Good 


Albee 
Babcock 
Lena Guidery 
NORTHERN SECTION 
Charles H. Camper 
Edward I. Cook 

Ralph W. Everett 

R. E. Golway 

Mrs. Minnie M. Gray 
Robert R. Hartzell 
Charles C. Hughes 
Mrs. Vivian 
Chester D. 


L. Long 
Winship 


SOUTHERN SECTION 
Mrs. Rhea E. Allen 
W. D. Bannister 
George E. Bettinger 
Arnold A. Bowhay, Jr. 
Clarence R. 
Cc. L. Broadwater 
George C. Bush 
Anna Davis Clark 
Emmett Clark 

A. R. Clifton 

H. G. Clement 
Cornelius B. Collins 
Beulah B. Coward 
J. A. Cranston 
William P. Dunlevy 
B. F. Enyeart 

Noel H. Garrison 
Hugh M. Gilmore 
Arthur Gould 
Gladys B. Grabill 
Helen H. S. 


Briggs 


Greene 


F. A. Henderson 
Ella C. Hiekman 
Isabella H. Hilditch 
H. H. Hoffman 

Wiil H. Hoist 

Cc. Ray Holbrook 
Osman R. Hull 


Christine A. 
Charles L. Johns 
Mrs. Eugenia West 


Jones 


Jacobsen 


Grace Laughlin 


Gertrude Leland Albert M. Shaw 


Mrs. Hortense A. George C. Sherwood 
MacKeever E. E. Smith 

Gertrude Mallory Xenia Steinberg 

F. F. Martin Mrs. Kathleen H. 

R. P. Mitchell Stevens 

Harry J. Moore Paul E. Stewart 


George U. Moyse K. L. 
Ruth Newby 
J. P. O’Mara 
Oliver 


Stockton 
Robert A. Thompson 
Fred L. Thurston 

P. Palstiue H. S. Upjohn 

B. ParsonsAlbert F. Vandegrift 
S. M. Partridge John W. Waldron 


Mrs. Georgia 


A. H. Riddell Richardson D. White 
Claude W. Sandifur SPECIAL MEMBERS 
George W. Scott Lavinia MeMurdo 
Harold F. Seal Roy W. Cloud 

Proxies were presented as follows: Bay Sec- 


tion—Vera Franklin for Walter T. Helms, O. F. 
Staton for Bruce H. Painter. 
John G. Smale for O. S. 
ticen—Jane A. Maxwell 
Trene M. Hirschler for 
Margaretta Thornton for Edythe Thomas. 
members—Dr. C. L. Phelps for Edward L. 
Hardy, Sam Cohn for Vierling Kersey. 

On motion of Mr. 
Good, the proxies were 
voting rights for meeting. 

Mr. David Martin moved, second by Mr. Cran- 


Central 
Hubbard. Southern Sec- 
for Geo. M. 
Helen 


Section 
Green, Mrs. 


Sue Mrs. 


Read, 
Spe- 
cial 
Givens, Mr. 
full 


seconded by 


accepted and given 


ston, that the minutes of the last meeting, as 
printed in the January 1930 issue of the Sierra 
Kducational News, be approved. The motion 


was carried. 


President Gwinn read the following telegram 


from Superintendent Kersey: 
“City Superintendent of Schools, City Hall, 
San Francisco, California. 


XTEND my sincere personal regrets that 
E regular meeting of State Board of Education 
in San Diego prevents my attendance with Coun- 
cil. Accept State Board and 
cordial good feeling of State Department of 
Education 

le solicit your co-operation in furtherance of 
Legislative program for the benefit of childhood 
of California. Only through unity of action and 
purpose, all emphatically and enthusiastically to- 
gether, can 


greetings from 


adequate educational legislation be 
secured. 

Legislative the State Department 
zistons conditions are remedy for tenure diffi- 
culties, 


needs as 


adjustment of retirement salary differ- 
ences, legalization of local provisions for sick and 
bereavement absences, adjustment of state sup- 
port in keeping with increasing educational needs, 
and provision for equalization funds. 


Joint effort is urged in study of determination 
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of advantageous and acceptable administrative 


units, also problems of apportionments and trans- 
portation—V. Kersey, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 

Following remarks by the President, the State 
Executive Secretary presented his annual report 
which was accepted and ordered printed in the 


next issue of the Sierra Educational News. His 
report follows: 


State Executive Secretary's Report to the Annual 
Meeting, California Council of Education, 


April 12, 1930 


R. PRESIDENT and Members 
of the Council: 


The California Teachers Association, during 
the past year, has continued the policy of tak- 
ing the teachers of the state into its confidence. 
As a result the membership at this time is largely 
in excess of that of the corresponding date of 
1929. All lines of our Association activity have 
progressed. 


When I assumed the state executive secretary- 
ship of this organization, I was informed by the 
Board of Directors that it was the desire of the 
Council that we should own our own home. 
Believing that this desire was shared by a large 
percentage of the teachers of the state, I sought 
in every way to conserve our funds, to the end 
that at some time we should have enough on 
hand to purchase a lot and erect thereon an 
Association building. 


This policy is in accord with that adopted by 
other states. Several of the state teacher associa- 
tions of the United States now have commodious 
homes of their own, in which all association 
activities are centered. The National Education 
Association at Washington, D. C., has a very 
excellent building and recently purchased more 
property in order that additional facilities might 
be provided. 


The California Teachers Association has saved 
in the past three years an average of $10,000 a 
year. This is now invested in building and loan 
stock, in bonds and in savings accounts, all of 
which bear good rates of interest. 


The report of the certified public accountant, 
shows that the financial affairs of the Associa- 
tion are in good condition. Membership has 
increased steadily, the Placement Division has 
been remarkably efficient and returns from ad- 
vertisements have been excellent. 

Two years ago the policy of having all legis- 
lative matters studied by the appropriate com- 
mittee of the California Teachers Association 
resulted in a detailed knowledge of legislative 


affairs on the part of a large number of our 
members. Not only was the committee able to 
digest proposals but it was able to disseminate 
knowledge throughout the state to the end that 
teachers were interested and secured the help 
and co-operation of their representatives in the 
California legislature. 


That policy has been continued during this 
year. Last December our committee devoted a 
full day to legislation. There have been meet- 
ings throughout the state on various phases of 
association activity. Yesterday we spent a day 
considering matters which may come before the 
legislature for action at the next session. It is 
our desire that those interested in education 
shall be thoroughly informed on all proposed 
changes. 


ROBABLY the matter that has been upper- 
P most in the minds of the California teachers 
during this past two years is retirement. Cali- 
fornia, since 1913, has been operating under a 
retirement salary system. It is probable that no 
state in the Union has a system more liberal to 
the teachers. For the payment of $12 a year, the 
California teachers are insured an annuity of 
$500 retirement salary when they shall have 
completed 30 years of teaching. They are also 
insured for $250 or more should they be in- 
capacitated after teaching 15 years. 


Retirement salary for teachers as it was first 
presented was considered a deferred salary be- 
cause of low wages paid to teachers. It was 
also intended as an incentive for retirement of 
teachers who had attained an advanced age. 
Because of economic conditions which now con- 
front us, a teacher can barely exist on $500 a 
year. In order, therefore, to care for the retire- 
ment of those who are not able to teach, the 
retirement salary must be raised. There have 
been a number of proposals submitted. 


This one thing I should like to present as clearly 
as possible to the teachers of California. We 
should not expect something for nothing. We 
must pay for everything we get. If we are to 
secure a fair retirement salary, we should be 
willing to pay for tt. 


A system to be fair to all must be so framed 
that those who have received small salaries for 
a good portion of the time they were engaged 
in public school service may be retired on an 
amount sufficient to enable them to live com- 
fortably. Unless each one is to pay for an 
annuity, either the state or all of the teachers as 
a group will have to pay something towards the 
retirement salary of the lower-paid teachers. I 
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believe that the state owes a considerable 
amount to its teachers. 
The last session of the California legislature 


passed an act which gives $1 a day or $365 a 
year to any citizen of California who has passed 
his seventieth birthday and is unable to support 
himself. This $365 a is given without re- 
gard to any service upon the part of the 
individual. If the state is willing to do this for 
the individual, it should be more 


justly to teachers who 


year 


willing to give 
have done so much to- 
wards raising the standards of its citizenship. 


EACHER tenure has been a source of dis- 
cussion not only in the teaching field, but 
has other 


also been seriously considered by 
groups interested in school affairs. 
There is considerable opposition to tenure in 
our state, particularly to that portion of the law 
which gives tenure to small rural schools. There 
seems to be no disposition on the part of the 
people to wish to take tenure from teachers in 
the larger cities. have been 


There numerous 


Quite 
consistently the teachers have won their cases. 
This has caused unrest on the part of a number 
of boards of education. 


tenure cases in the courts of the state. 


I believe that any tenure legislation which is 
enacted at the next session of the legislature 
should have a provision which will protect the 
boards of education as well as the teachers. If 
a board of education follows the regular pro- 
cedure outline in law, and after due trial finds 
that a teacher is grossly negligent, inefficient or 
immoral to such a degree that he should not be 
continued in the position, the board’s decision 
should be upheld. We do not want to protect 
such teachers. 

As the law is now framed, not only the pro- 
cedure is reviewed but factual matter is intro- 
duced which makes it exceedingly hard for 
boards of education to dismiss unfit teachers 
who, according to record, should have been dis- 
missed from their positions. We should endeavor 
to have the law so framed that this condition 
could not prevail. 

Concerning tenure in small districts, I believe 
that conditions are better because of tenure. This 
is a matter of opinion, however. I hope that the 
teachers of California will think twice before they 
decide that the small districts of the state shall 
not be protected by the provisions of tenure. 


7. many years California ranked low on the 
scale of teacher salaries. In 1919 the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association succeeded in having 
Amendment No. 16 passed. This materially in- 
creased teachers salaries. From time to time the 
laws allowing increased special taxes for a dis- 
trict have been passed by the legislature but for 
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a number of years the duty of financing public 
education has rested upon the taxpayer. Year 
by year the state has shifted its part of the 
financial responsibility. We believe that educa 
tion is a state function. If this is so, the state 
should bear the major portion of the financial 


responsibility. 

The standards for certification have been in 
creased yearly until now California stands in 
the very forefront in the rigidity of its creden- 


tialing regulations. If teachers must spend four 
preparation, they should be 
paid an adequate salary not only for the 
they are doing but for 
apprenticeship. 


In order 


to seven years in 
work 
their years of thorough 


that we may have the increases 
which should justly come to us, it will be neces- 
sary for us to suggest new sources of revenue 
Various proposals have been made. We do not 
know which of these will be most advantageous. 
We do know, however, that our members should 
be studying the 


education. 


problem of financing public 


ABBATICAL leave has been studied by the 
S appropriate committee for several years. At 
the last two sessions of the legislature we were 
successful in having bills passed which would 
have provided for leave of absence of teachers. 
Both of these bills were vetoed. Our Associa- 
tion is pledged to the principle that teachers 
should be assured 
monetary consideration. The Association is also 


given leaves with certain 


pledged to the principle that teachers on leave 
should have the right to return to their former 
position without question and that all rights 
appertaining to the position which they held 
should be continued upon their return. 

There are many 
work that we 


ceive their 
Educational 


educational 
They will re- 
of the 


other 
could 
notice in 
News. 


phases of 
enumerate. 
future issues Sierra 

One thing above all which we would urge upon 
the teachers of California is that they participate 
actively in the civic duties of citizenship. Every 
teacher who can should vote in the primary and 
general elections. Every teacher should take part 
in the civic affairs of his district. 

3efore closing this report, I desire to publicly 
thank Dr. Gwinn, the president of this institu- 
tion, for the fine spirit of helpfulness and co- 
operation he has displayed all during the year 
It has been a pleasure to go to him for advice 
and help, because he is always so willing to 
cheerfully give of his time and attention. 

I also wish to express my appreciation for the 
help given me by the members of our Board of 
Directors. They have co-operated and have been 
helpful in every way during their term of office. 
Without this assistance on the part of the presi- 
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dent and the board, it would not have been 
possible to carry on the work with so few 
difficulties. 

I fully realize that our course may not have 
met the full approval of all of the members of 
our Association, but we have the satisfaction of 
knowing that every one at headquarters has 
tried to put over a good program during the 
year. 

We have become a great organization. We 
can secure those advantages which are right- 
fully ours if we proceed as we should. It is 
necessary for us to have a united front. 

Trusting that the teachers of California will 
know their problems and will unite upon their 
desires, this report is respectfully submitted.— 
Roy W. Croup, State Executive Secretary. 

The next order of business was the report of 
committees. The Legislative Committee, Dr. J. 
M. Gwinn, Chairman, reported as follows: 

The Legislative Committee had meetings yes- 
terday morning and afternoon and also this 


morning for breakfast at 7:30 and remained in 
session until just a few minutes ago. 

There was a great volume of business before 
it. It is impossible, because of the time allotted 
for our deliberations today and because of the 
great volume of business transacted, to get be- 
fore you at this time a full report of the activi- 
ties of the Legislative Committee. 


I have had prepared a statement which I shall 
read which shall give the point of view, at least, 
of the committee 


Report of Legislative Committee 
The Legislative Committee of the California 
Teachers Association and the Superintendents 
Association met yesterday in all-day session and 
again for two hours this morning to consider 
various suggestions for legislation. 


After deliberation as to policy and procedure, 
the committee outlined its course as follows: 

The Legislative Committee will be that com- 
mittee which will receive from other committees 
of the California Teachers Association, sugges- 
tions or reports or bills that the several com- 
mittees deem advisable to have presented to 
the legislature for action. 

Also that this committee should be that com- 
mittee which reviews all matters relating to 
legislation, considers these matters and refers 
them to the appropriate committee, and in the 
event there is no appropriate committee, this 
committee will provide either a committee of 
the whole or sub-committees for the handling 
of these matters that are not within the scope 
of some other committee. 

That is, the Legislative Committee will act 


not only as a considering body, but it will also 
be initiatory in its function. 

Finally, after having decided that legislation 
should be presented to the legislature, it is the 
function of this committee either through its 
representatives or through some plan which it 
would develop to see that the legislation is 
properly introduced and properly steered for 
the favorable action of the legislature. 

The committee further outlined, in view of the 
foregoing, that all committees and Sections make 
this the channel through which all legislation will 
be headed up for the legislature. 

Many requests for legislation from school 
people throughout the state were considered by 
the committee yesterday and this morning. 

All requests concerning financing of schools. 
equalization of funds, annexation and consolida- 
tion, and certification were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees for study and recommen- 
dation. 

The Committees on Certification and Text- 
Books made preliminary reports. The Tenure 
Committee and the Retirement Committee both 
submitted a report of progress. 

All the proposals submitted which did not 
fall within the scope of some one of the com- 
mittees of the California Teachers Association, 
were considered. Some of them require more 
study than could be given them yesterday in 
our deliberations and will be taken up at a fu- 
ture meeting of the committee. 

A full report showing the matters discussed 
will be printed in forthcoming issues of the 
Sierra Educational News.—J. M. Gwinn, Chair- 
man. 


Mr. Clement moved, seconded by Mr. Bradley, 
that the report be adopted. The motion was 
carried and the report placed on file. 


The Committee on Financing Public Educa- 
tion, Willard E. Givens, chairman, gave the 
following report: 


Report of Committee on Financing 
Public Education 
HE joint committee on Financing Public 
TT een, composed of the California 
Teachers Association Committee and the Super- 
intendents Committee, held an all-day session 
Friday, April 11. We are at least convinced 
of one thing, that the question of financing 
public education is a very complicated matter. 
There are so many phases of the problem of 
financing education that it is going to be a tre- 
mendous task to get in our own minds and be- 
fore the people of the state the best methods 
of meeting our situation. 
We are fortunate in having as chairman of 
the Superintendents Committee, Dr. Fletcher 
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Harper Swift of the University of California, 
who is a national authority on financing educa- 
tion. He was with us yesterday and discussed 


the problem with us. We arrived at several 


conclusions. 

First: We believe that our financial needs, so 
far as the next legislature is concerned, may be 
summed up as follows: 

The greatest need is that of the equalization 
of funds to take care of the schools throughout 
the state, particularly the elementary schools, 
and if possible the secondary schools. 

Second: We believe that we must find some 
source of revenue to meet whatever recommen- 
dations are made with respect to retirement. 
If we go before the legislature with a retire- 
ment bill, we should accompany that bill with 
a recommendation as to the source of the funds. 

The third problem is a recommendation in 
connection with funds to meet adequately our 
present legal obligations to the junior college. 

We were also convinced of the fact that the 
general property tax in California has reached 
and probably passed its limits. Therefore, we 
must hope for sound means of securing money 
for public education. 


We were agreed in the meeting vesterday, 
that a sound method of securing adequate 
funds for public education in California is a 


personal income tax. 

There were two such sources discussed yes- 
The 
under luxury tax 
tobacco and non-essentials. 

The 


should give serious consideration to is a revenue 


terday. The first was a luxury tax. two 


items most discussed were 


other source of revenue to which we 
that we have had in the past but gave away; 
that is the inheritance tax. 

The severance tax was and 
agreed upon as a good source for building up 
a permanent fund but not for meeting current 


expenses.—WILLARD E. Givens, Chairman. 


discussed was 


Mr. Givens then asked the privilege of the 
floor for Mr. tay Holbrook, who discussed 
equalization and its possibilities. 

Mr. Givens reported that the committee had 


no recommendations to 
Mr. F. F. 


make at this time. 
Martin moved that the report be ac- 
cepted and the committee 
Mr. Bachrodt 
carried. 
The Tenure Committee, Ralph W. 
Chairman, reported as follows: 


continued. 


second the motion and it was 


Everett, 


Report of Tenure Committee 
Members present: 
R. W. Everett, ChairmanSacramento 
Pansy J. Abbott Redwood City 
Beulah B Pasadena 
John A. Santa Ana 


Coward 
Cranston 
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Helen H. S. Greene 
Thaddeus Rhodes 
George C. Sherwood 


Covina 
San Francisco 


Orange 
I. Committee favors maintenance of tenure 


for all teachers. 


(a) In case of necessity of receding from 
this position, the provision was adopted that 
every employee of a district of eight or more 
teachers who serve under a supervisor, devot- 
ing at least five hours a week to supervision, 
and who after having been employed by the 
district for three consecutive school years, in 


a position certification 
following 


employee 


requiring 
for the 
classified as an 
minate Tenure. 


qualifications, 
school 
with 


is re-elected year, is 


to be Indeter- 

(b) Employees in 
than eight 
ployed by 


districts employing 
teachers, who after having been em- 
said district for three shall, 
upon re-election, be deemed to be employed for 
a period of four years and shall be classified 
as a semi-permanent employee for the said four 
years. Thereafter, such 
shall be for four-year 


less 


years, 


teacher’s re-election 


periods. 

II. The committee also approved the idea 
that tenure of position should be applied to 
principals, vice principals, and supervisors. 

III. Question of appeal from local board is 


to be taken to a commission created by the 
state board. 
(a) In case this commission should go to tie 


city where the case arose and have a 
three from 
board, shail choose two classroom teachers from 
the district in trouble 
with them. Action of said commission to be final. 


(b) It 


rehearing, 


the commission consisting of 


State 


which arises, to serve 


was recommended that in 


case of a 


public hearing, that the board, the teacher, and 
the ecemmission of appeal, have the right to 
subpoena witnesses. 

(c) It was recommended that provision be 
placed in the law to the effect that a teacher 


who is dismissed, and wishes to demand a 


within 


hear- 


ing must make such demand thirty days 


after notice of dismissal. 

The chairman was instructed to consider the 
suggestions of Mr. Breeze that the causes for 
dismissal be made more specific. 

The provision No. 5 on the ballot was stricken 
out by a vote of five to one. It was under- 
stood that the action of the committee might 
be materially changed as a result of the ballot 
now being taken.—Respectully submitted, R. W. 
Everett, Chairman. 

Mr. Everett's 
discussion and it 


occasioned considerable 
evident that a 


of changes would be required before those pres- 


report 


became number 


ent would accept the matter as final 
The President suggested that further time 
could not be given to its consideration and 


asked that it be accepted merely as a report of 
progress. Mr. F. F. Martin so moved, Mr. 
Chenoweth seconding and the motion was car- 


ried. 
The Retirement Committee, Earl G. Gridley, 
Chairman, reported as follows: 
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Retirement Committee 


[The State Council Committee 


submits the following report embodying a set 


Retirement 


of principles, conclusions, and recommendations 
on the subject of retirement and annuities for 
teachers: 

The committee adopted the following mo- 
tion on procedure: 

I Moved that this committee work out a 
plan in accord with the wishes expressed by 
the teachers of the state (resulting from the 
recent questionnaire), which will commit this 
committee to some form of a modified percent- 
age plan of retirement. 

It Moved that this committee do proceed to 
work out a set of fundamental principles to be 
incorporated in a retirement bill, and that hav- 
ing worked out fundamental principles, the com- 
mittee then define in terms of its motion, a 
modified percentage plan. 

The committee adopted the following prin- 
ciples of retirement: 


Costs 


retirement shall be met by 
deposits by the teachers and contributions by 


1 The cost of 


the state made each year concurrently. 


Withdrawals 

2 In case the teacher withdraws from serv- 
ice, is dismissed, or dies before she has taught 
the full period of 30 years, or before reaching 
the specified retirement age, if one is named in 
the law, the teacher’s deposits with accumulated 
interest shall be returned to the teacner or to 
her estate 

With the following amendment: 

In case of the death of the teacher, either 
before or after her retirement, her accumulated 
deposits are returnable to her estate 


Memberships 

3 (a) Membership shall be required for all 
new certified employees, provided it shall be 
optional for teachers in districts having local 
retirement laws at the time of the enactment 
of this law 

(b) Membership shall be optional for teachers 
now in service. Current practice in the laws 
of other states and cities is that membership in 
the new system shall be optional to teachers 


in service when the new law was adopted 


Guarantees 
4 Teachers participating in the present sys- 
tem should be guar 
by that system. 


anteed the benefits promised 
Present annuitants who have 
retired should at least be guaranteed their pres- 
ent retirement allowances 


Disability 
56. A retirement allowance should be provided 
for disabled teachers 


Actuarial Investigation 
6. Provision for periodic actuarial investiga- 
tions would necessarily need to be included in 
the organic act to provide for fixing and adjust- 


ing the required ratios of payment 


Length of Service 
7 The full period of service for eligibility 


to retirement shall be 30 years, except in cases 


News 


of disability; provided that the teacher shall be 
permitted to retire at the age of 60, and upon 
her retirement shall receive her annuity, and in 
addition, that portion of the state pension that 
her years of service bear to 30 years. 


Maximum Age 
All those participating in the new retire- 
ment system shall retire at or before 70 years 
of age, which shall be interpreted to mean the 
teacher may complete the school year following 
her seventieth birthday. 


8. 


Payment of Allowances 
9. The retirement allowance received by the 
teacher after retirement shall be paid by the 
state office at Sacramento in twelve equal 
monthly installments on the first day of each 
calendar month. 
Accrued Liabilities 
10. The accrued liabilities for teaching serv- 
ice rendered prior to the passage of this law 
should be assumed by the state. 
The committee adopted the following addi- 
tional motions: 


III. Moved that we recommend to the Coun- 
cil that the California Teachers Association, 
through its representatives on the California 
Council of Education, employ an actuary or 
actuaries and proceed to draw up a bill which 
may be presented to the teachers of California, 
and that such bill, upon the approval of the 
teachers of the state of California, be considered 
the California Teachers Association Bill and be 
presented to the 


Legislature. 


January session of the 1931 


IV. Moved that we urge action on this work 
by the actuaries that we may have their report 
not later than September 15, 1930, so that the 
proposed bill may be ready early in the school 
year. 

V. Moved that a modified percentage plan, 
like that advocated by Roy Cloud in which the 
state contributes a flat retirement allowance of 
$600, be accepted; and that every teacher shall 
deposit not less than 4 per cent of her salary 
toward her annuity, the combined pension and 
annuity to constitute the entire retirement al- 
lowance. 

VI. Moved that the Council authorize its 
Executive Secretary, under the direction and 
with the approval of the President, to employ 
actuaries and counsel, and to act in the name of 
the Association in preparing and submitting this 
bill to the teachers, and submitting it and get- 
ting it properly before the legislature. And that 
the President shall have power at all times to 
call meetings of any committee, or upon his 
recommendation, the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion shall call 


special meetings of the State 


Council or Board of Directors at any time nec- 


essary to give consideration to this bill and to 
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promote this bill in the interests of the Cali- 


fornia Teachers Association. 

VII. Moved that, not later than October 1, 
1930, the proposed Retirement Bill be submitted 
to the teachers of California for their considera- 
tion shall call special State 
Retirement Committee, 


meetings of the 


Noel Garrison Jane A. Maxwell 
May McCardle 
Edgar E. Muller 
Edith Pence 


J. F. Graham 
Minnie M. Gray 
Catherine C. Hooton 
E. W. Kottinger Albert M. Shaw 
Gertrude Leland Margaret Thornton 
Earl G. Gridley, Chairman 

Mr. Muller moved, seconded by Mr. 
that this report be adopted by the council. 
motion was carried. 


The 


The Committee on Administrative Units, A. 
R. Clifton, Chairman, reported as follows: 


Administrative Units 


URING a number of years served on this 
BB ccuncs I have made many reports, none, 
however, with more hesitancy than the one I 
make this morning. 


I realize that we have a tremendously large 


problem, a which affects 
every .administrative unit in the state of Cali- 


fornia. 


very complex one, 
Many of these units have existed longer 
than some of the oldest of us, and it is hard 
to change things which have age. 

Efforts have been made in the past to re-or- 
ganize the administrative units of California. 
believe that conclusions 
Whether 


they are wrong or right, I do not know, but at 


There are those who 


have been reached in other studies. 
any rate this is a condition which confronts the 
committee and complicates the problem. 

Yesterday your committee in session with the 
Superintendents Committee met throughout the 
day. 

It is quite evident when we attack a state 
problem of this kind that the feasibility of the 
full proposition 


must be There 


must be the topographic or geographic feasibil- 


considered. 


ity of units as they exist, or as they may be 
proposed. It is also necessary to study the edu- 
cational feasibility of the districts. It is neces- 
sary to study the social side of this problem; 
we must take into 


political aspects. 


consideration some of the 
In a study of this kind, the 
economics of the situation are fundamental. It 
has been decided that we shall turn to the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association for assistance. 

Dr. Staffelbach has 
great deal. 


already accomplished a 
The committee will determine the 
Staffelbach will 


policy and Dr. carry on the 


investigation. 
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When the committee was appointed it was 
suggested that some type of report ought to be 
prepared before the legislature meets. After our 
deliberations yesterday, we have come to th 
conclusion that we may not be ready for the 
next legislature and it may not be necessary for 
us to be ready. In other words, California may 
be able to make considerable progress under thx 
present law. 

Our committee believes that any change must 
be submitted to the people involved. That be- 
ing the case, proposed changes must be matters 
of education. 


The committee considers itself at this 


merely a research committee. 


time 
It is our job at 
present to get the facts and come back later 
with something more definite—A. R. Clifton, 
Chairman. 

Mr. Good seconded by Mr 


that the report of the committee be 
the committee continued. 


The Certification, 
Bush, Chairman, reported as follows: 


moved, Mkdwards, 


adopted and 


Committee on George ( 


Certification 


URING the summer of 1929, State Super- 

intendent Kersey appointed a committee 
made up largely of representatives of the 
teachers training institutions to make a study 
of standards of teacher training and certifica 
tion and to make recommendations to the State 
Board of Education to assist them in making 
up the new regulations governing these matters 
to become effective in April, 1932. 

The California Teachers Association Council 
is represented on this committee not only by a 
representative of a teachers’ training institution, 
who is also a member of this Council but also 
by two members, one representing the class- 


roonl 


teachers, the other the administrative 


forces of the state. In order to acquaint the 
members of the Council and, through them, the 
teaching body of the state with the proposed 
changes and additions in credential and certifi- 
cation requirements and to get their reactions 
to these proposals, the Committee on Commit- 
tees of the California Teachers Association 
thought it would be well to appoint a similar 
committee in the Council. 

follows is the first 


This was done and what 


Teachers Association 
Committee on The 

This concluded on page 07 Mi 
Edwards moved that this report on Certification 


report of the California 


Certification. committee 


report 1s 


be adopted. Mr. Stewart seconded the motion and 
it was carried. 


The following report of the Committee o1 
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the Education of the Handicapped Child was 
then presented by A. H. Riddell, Chairman. 


The Education of the Handicapped Child 


OUR committee met at the Palace Hotel 
+. 9:45 a. m. April 11, 1930, and through the 
courtesy of Mrs. Mabel F. Gifford and Miss 
Edna Cotrel of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, and Superintendent Gwinn of the San 
Francisco City Schools was enabled to make a 
rather comprehensive study of the work that is 
being done for the handicapped children of the 
city of San Francisco. 

In the Sunshine School we found 85 children 
too badly crippled to be in the regular public 
schools, being adequately taught by a corps of 
five teachers. 

The building is equipped with special furniture 
suitable to the needs of crippled children. There 
is an open air sunroom furnished with cots 
where the children may have regular daily rest 
periods and there are many other conveniences 
necessary to the education of this type of child. 
The children are brought to the schools in taxi- 
cabs provided by the City School Department at 
an approximate daily cost of 40 cents per pupil. 

The plan of education, in effect in San Fran- 
cisco, has a distinct advantage over home in- 
struction in that it provides social contact for 
the pupils' many of whom come from homes 
where, owing to the child’s infirmity, everything 
has been done for him. In the Sunshine School 
the child learns to be independent and to help 
others who may be even more helpless than he. 

In addition to the work being done at Sun- 
shine School, instruction for cripples is provided 
at the Children’s Hospital, California Orthopedic 
Center, San Francisco Hospital, Shriners Hos- 
pital and in some private homes. In all, twelve 
teachers are employed in this work. 


The committee next visited the Gough School 
for deaf and partially deaf. Here, small groups 
are being taught lip reading and are taught to 
speak The classes have a special curriculum 
and the school work is made attractive in every 
possible way. Many children who were failing 
in public school classes have proven unusually 
bright students when given the special training 
provided by these classes. 

The committee saw another phase of educa- 
tion for the handicapped child in the sight sav- 
ing class at the Jean Parker School. 

Each child is an individual case. Procedure 
for the school work of each pupil is outlined by 
a _ specialist. The classroom is_ scientifically 
lighted. There are no glazed surfaces of any 
kind, either on walls, blackboards, books or 
paper. All texts are printed in large, clear type. 
Maps and globes are specially constructed and 
every known device is used to relieve any pos- 
Sible eye strain. Many of the children recite 
with regular classes but do all studying and 


written work under the direct supervision of 
the sight saving teacher. 

The last visit of the committee was made to 
the Ungraded School for Mentally Handicapped 
Children. Here, special equipment, modified 
courses of study and very small classes are con- 
tributing in a marked degree to the development 
of the child, who, under ordinary school training, 
would become a social and economic liability. 
These children have every prospect of becoming 
self-supporting and law-abiding citizens. 

An interesting and very important feature of 
the work of this department is a follow-up plan 
by which these young people, some 1200 in all, 
are helped in securing and holding positions 
after they have left school. San Francisco is 
employing 54 teachers in this work for mentally 
and socially handicapped children. 


Salvaging Valuable Humanity 

These progressive plans for the educating of 
handicapped children have gone far beyond the 
experimental stage in San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, and a number of the smaller cities. It is 
now generally recognized that it is not only a 
humane procedure but also an economically 
sound policy to salvage this part of humanity. 
Uneducated, these children became a financial 
burden and a social menace to the state. With 
proper training they can be made self-supporting 
and good citizens. 

Quotations from the biennial report of the 
State Department of Education for the period 
ending June 30, 1928, will show the importance 
of the problem in this state. 

“In twenty-seven cities of California, (exclus- 
ive of the State School for the Deaf and the 
State School for the Blind), there are ten thous- 
and mentally retarded children (i.q., below 80) 
and nine thousand physically handicapped chil- 
dren.” These figures are for only twenty-seven 
cities. Doubtless there are thousands of chil- 
dren outside these cities who are unable to make 
satisfactory progress in school because of physi- 
cal or mental defects. 

Again, quoting from the biennial report, ‘“‘The 
information available at present is woefully in- 
adequate and inaccurate, but the best that could 
be obtained from the various communities.” 

The type of education required for handi- 


3 


capped children is very expensive. The cost per 
pupil of furniture, books, and necessary sup- 
plies is far in excess of that used by the normal 
child in the standard public school. 

The classes must be small, from six to fifteen 
pupils A. D. A. per teacher. There must be a 
highly trained group of specialists to discover 
the children who need this type of training and 
to prescribe the correct procedure for them. 

As has been pointed out, many of the larger 
cities of the state know their problem and are 
handling it effectively. In many of the less 
fortunate communities the problem exists but 
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Dr. E. H. Staffelbach reported for J. H. Brad- 
ley, Chairman of the Research Committee. The 
report is as follows: 

Your committee believed that a report of this 
kind could best be made graphically. We have, 
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It is the desire of the committee 
that all problems shall clear through the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association Research Depart- 
ment and from that department go to the ap- 
propriate committees. 


Committee. 


accordingly, prepared the accompanying chart 
which shows a hoped-for set-up of the Research 


Mr. Givens moved the approval of the report 
It was seconded by Mr. Muller and carried. 


PROPOSED PLAN FOR A CENTRALIZED | 
RESEARCH] AGENCY — C.TA,. | 


Uni Research Depr’s., Colfornia State 


en — a | 
Supts., School Principals Research and 
gnd Supts., and Other Ofatistics 
Agencies engaged in 

research in the Stare 


NEA. 
Research 


Research in 
Other States 


Collecting C.TA. Committee on 
Clearing House —>|_ Research, Statistics, 
ystributing r 


Federal 
Bureau 


Committees of the Catfornia Council 
of Education ~ C.TA. 


NEA. Dept 
Active of Research 
Research Agencies 
within = JTafle 
0 


California 


Cahfornia State 
Department, 

Research and 
Statistics Research Depts. 


Other States 





its extent is unknown and it is entirely un- cial burden should fall upon the state instead 
solved. of upon the local community. 

It would seem that this should be largely a In all communities the state should 
state problem, that the heavier part of the finan- adequute provisions for examining or testing 
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children who are not making satisfactory prog- 
ress in school, to discover, if possible, the cause 
of failure. The state should allot more money 
to special classes so that all types of handi- 
capped children, mental defectives as well as 
the blind, the deaf and the cripples, can be 
given the kind of education they need to best 
fit them for life. 


The state should see to it that there is the 
same educational opportunity for the handi- 
capped child who may live in a rural district or 
a small city that is now provided in the great 
centers of population. 

Your committee recommends that the Legis- 
lative Committee be requested to draft and have 
presented to the next Legislature a bill that will 
provide means for discovering the handicapped 
child in every community, and will give the 
school districts more adequate financial help in 
educating him. 

The committee wishes to express to Mrs. 
Gifford and Miss Cotrel of the State Department 
of Education and to Superintendent Gwinn of 
San Francisco its appreciation for their fine co- 
operation in making this study and the courtesies 


extended to the committee. 


Respectfully submitted,— The Committee on 
the Education of the Handicapped Child. 

Mr. Bachrodt moved the report be received 
and that the legislative request be referred 
back to the committee. The motion was sec- 
onded by Mr. Stewart and carried. 

William G. Paden, Chairman of the High 
School, Junior College and University Relations 
Committee reported as follows: 

The committee met yesterday for the purpose 
of organization, and to try to find out its prob- 
lems. We discovered that there is not at present 
an ideal spirit of articulation between these three 
institutions. We are firmly convinced that we 
must bring representatives into a joint commit- 
tee to discuss these problems. Such a committee 
is meeting in San Diego next week, and some- 
thing more definite should be reported at a later 
date. 

His report was accepted and ordered placed 
on file 

Mrs. Eugenia West Jones reported as follows 


for the Kindergarten Primary Schools Com- 


mittee: 
The Kindergarten Primary Committee makes 
the following recommendations: 
1. That more consideration by California State 
Board of Education be given in the University 
and training schools to kindergarten - primary 


practice teach 





More opportunity for obser- 


vations of expert teachers—and that practice 


teaching be done in more than one class. 


> 


2. That a study by the Certification Committee 


be made of the overlapping of Kindergarten- 


Primary and General Elementary credential, 
with the idea of more consideration for the 
teachers holding credentials limiting her to 
Kindergarten-Primary grades. 

3. That more time be given this committee for 
further study of the kindergarten problems— 
and that no recommendation of any kind regard- 
ing kindergarten funds to be made to the Legis- 
lative Committee at this time. 

4. That in the annual retardation and acceler- 
ation reports consideration be given by State 
3oard of Education to the transition classes to 
such an extent that provision be made to con- 
sider these classes for separate rating, so that 
children in such classes will not be regarded as 
failures. 

5. The committee wishes to express to the 
Association great appreciation of the opportunity 
for meeting with time to discuss problems.— 
Ethelind Bonney, Ruth Newby, Mrs. Rhea 
Allen, Lavina McMurdo, Rudolph Lindquist, 
Mrs. Eugenia West Jones. 

The report was ordered placed on file. 

Albert M. Shaw. Chairman of Leaves of 
Absence Committee, reported as follows: 


Leaves-of-Absence 


The Committee felt that they should use as a 
basis for their work the good provisions of the 
preceding two bills which have been introduced 
on this matter in recent legislatures. 

We have found in the study of state laws on 
the matter of Sabbatical leave that they have 
been quite simple. We have tried to follow that 
idea. 

The proposed bill is as follows: 


Tentative Draft of Bill Providing for Leaves of 
Absence for Certificated Employees of Districts 

Sec. 1. A new section is hereby added to the 
School Code to be numbered 5.721 and to read as 
follows: 

5.721. Governing boards of school districts of 
every type and class including junior college 
districts shall have the power to provide for the 
leave of absence from duty and to grant com- 
pensation during such leave of absence to any 
employee of the district who is employed in a 
position requiring certification qualifications and 
who is compelled to absent himself from his 
duties because of accident, illness or quarantine 
which results from his contact with other per- 
sons having a contagious disease while perform- 
ing his duties or because of temporary inability 
to perform the services required of such em- 
ployee because of such illness, accident or quar- 
antine. 

The State Board of Education is hereby given 
power to enact uniform rules and regulations 
respecting the amount of such compensation and 


the length of time for which such compensation 
shall be paid 
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Sec. 2. A new section is hereby added to the 
School Code to be numbered 5.722 and to read as 
tollows: 


mr 799 
O.bend. 


trict, of 
districts, 


The governing board of any school dis- 
any type or including 
shall have the 
to the provisions of this 
employee of the district 
requiring certification 


class, junior 
subject 
section,. to grant 


employed in a 


college power, 
any 
position 
leave of 
absence for not to exceed one year for the pur- 
of permitting travel by said em- 
ployee which will benefit the schools and pupils 
of the district. 


qualifications, a 


pose 


study or 


shall be 


section 


No leave of absence granted to any 
under this who has _ not 
rendered service to the district for at least seven 
consecutive years preceding the granting of such 
leave, of which period at 
served 
taken effect, and not 


employee 


least 


this act 


one year shall 


have been so after have 
than one such leave 
granted in seven-year 
The governing board granting said leave 
of absence shall have the power, subject to the 
rules and regulations of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, to prescribe the 
which shall entitle the 


Said 


shall 
more 
of absence shall be each 
period. 


standards of service 
such leave 
shall not be 
considered as a break in the continuity of ser- 
toward retirement under Part IV of this 
Division except that such leave of absence shall 
not be 


employee to 
of absence. leave of absence 
vice 


counted as a year of service 


Part IV of 


toward 


retirement under this Division. 


Every emplovee granted a leave of 


under the provisions of this section 


absence 
may be re- 
quired to perform such services and may receive 
such compensation during 
board of the 
proval of the county 


and the 


such leave as the 
district, with the 
superintendent of 
may upon in 
but such compensation shall not be 


governing ap- 
schools, 
employee agree writing, 
greater than 
minimum and the 
which the 


granting of 


the difference between the 


maximum salaries of the 


held 


position 


employee prior to the such 


leave 


Such compensation as may be granted by the 


governing board to said employee on leave shall 


be paid in two equal annual installments during 


the first two years of service rendered in the 
employ of said governing board following the 


return of the employee from 


said leave of 


absence. 


At the expiration of the leave of 
said employee 


absence of 


shall, unless he otherwise agrees, 


be re-instated in the position held by 
to the 


him prior 
granting of the leave of absence. 


Sec. 3 A new section is hereby added to the 
School Code to be numbered 5.723 and t read 


ico Lo 


as follows: 


(23. Both the eg 


o verning board « any dis- 
trict and the district shall be freed from any 
liability for the payment of any compensation 
or damages now or hereafter provided by law 


for the death or injury of any employee of the 


district employed in a position requiring cer- 
tification qualifications while said employee is 
on any leave of absence granted under the pro- 
Visions of this Article. 

The report was received as a report of prog- 


ress and ordered placed on file 
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Miss Mary F. reported for the 
Committee on Radio, Moving Picture and Visual 
Aids, Auxiliary Agencies as follows: 

The committee met 


Mooney 


and determined on ave- 
nues of procedure which they hope to be able to 
follow through without recourse to the ques- 
tionnaire. The committee has nothing further to 
report at this time. 

A. S. Colton, Chairman of the Teachers 
Salaries Committee reported as follows: 


Teachers Salaries 


ENERAL Recommendation: 
Since the Committee on “Financing Pub- 


lic Education” feel that the present method of 
raising and distributing elementary school funds 
should not be modified at the next legislative 
but that there 
equalizing state fund which should be added to 
the present 


session realize should be an 


school funds, the Committee on 


“Teachers Salaries” recommend the following: 
1. That there should be a state-wide equalizing 
fund large enough so that the salaries in the 
rural schools and smaller cities can be materially 
increased. 
2. That, as soon as legislation can be cffected, 


there 


should be additional 


state revenues for 
elementary and secondary schools so that the 
tax rates for maintenance, both county and local, 
can be decreased. 

The full report of the Commuttee on Teachers 
Salaries, with valuable tables, 1s published by the 
C. T. A. as a 12-page bulletin, and will be sup 
plied to interested members—Ed 

Arthur Gould, Chairman of the Committee on 
Textbooks, Supplementary Books, and Libraries, 
reported as follows: 


N view of the fact that there is practically no 
information available concerning the matter 
of budgets for the libraries of secondary schools, 
decided to 


it was refer this matter to a sub- 
committee for study and report at a later meet 
ing. 

The matter of the training of librarians came 


The 


ask one of its members to co-operate with t! 


up for discussion. Committee decided to 


library training committee now organized under 
the direction of the State Department. 

The Committee was assured that the question 
of the extension of the state printing of text- 


books to include elementary supplementary 


textbooks, as incor- 
porated in a bill during the last Le 
being interested in 
such extension of the work of the state printing 


books and high school 


oO} tur 7 
gislature, is 


revived. Those promoting 


office with the principal purpose in mind of 


providing additional positions, will have an 
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adequate bill ready to present to the next Legis- 
lature. 

It is possible that legislation to eliminate even 
the present state printing of elementary texts 
will be introduced. If such legislation is intro- 
duced, the Committee recommends that the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association support such legis- 
lation vigorously. 

The Committee intends to gather pertinent 
information on the whole question of the state 
printing of textbooks and recommends that the 
California Teachers Association aid in dissemi- 
nating this information to prospective legislators 
The 


Committee was very much aided in the discus- 


through the members of the Association. 


sion of this matter by one of the visitors, Mr. 
Davis of Berkeley, and desires to add Mr. Davis 
to the Committee. The work of gathering this 
information will be referred to a special commit- 
tee consisting of Mr. Ewing and Mr. Davis. 

The Committee recommends that legislation 
be secured legalizing deposits on textbooks in 
secondary schools. This matter has already been 
placed before the Legislative Committee, where 
it has been approved. 

The Committee will give further consideration 
to the question of the desirability of putting 
some legal limit upon the amount to be spent 
per pupil per year in the secondary schools for 
supplementary books and classics.—Respectfully 
Arthur Gould, 


Mr. Gould's report was accepted and the 


submitted, Chairman. 
meni- 
matter 


bers of the Council urged to give the 
careful consideration. 


The meeting adjourned to reconvene at 1:30. 


— afternoon session of the California Coun- 
cil f Education was called to 


order by 
President Gwinn promptly at 1:30. 

The first order of business was a report 
Willard E. Givens, State Director of the 
tional Educational Association. Mr. 
of N. E. A. delegates 
summer’s meeting was as follows: 


The state at large, 3; the Southern Section, 18; 


from 
Na- 
Givens re- 
ported that the allotment 


for next 


3ay Section, 12; Central Section, 2; Northern 
Section, 3; Central Coast Section, 1; North Coast 
Section, 1. Total, 43. 

Mr. Givens also reported that plans were be- 


ing made for the California special train to the 
Columbus meeting, stating that if possible the 
should all travel 
invite Hawaii, 
Washington to join the 


California delegates together. 


California will also Oregon, and 
California special train 
as in past years 
Mr. Givens said that it is especially important 
this summer that the delegates travel on the 
special plans may be perfected to 
receive the approval of the N. E. A. 


bringing the 1931 


train that 


towards 
convention to Los Angeles. 
President Gwinn called upon Sam H. Cohn, 
Deputy State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion representing the Honorable Vierling Ker- 
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sey, to present the message of the State Depart- 
ment of Education to the Council. Mr. Cohn 
spoke as follows: 


_ going to part of a message 
which was given you this morning. It is the 
keynote of what the State Department of Edu- 
eation is attempting to do and what it proposes 
to carry on as a policy with respect to educa- 
tion in California. 

(Here follow two paragraphs of Mr. 
telegram): 


reiterate a 


Kersey’s 


“Extend my sincere personal regrets that regular meeting of 
State Board of Education in San Diego prevents my attendance 
with Council. Accept greetings from State Board and cordial 
good feeling of Stute Department of Education 

‘“‘We solicit your co-operation in furtherance of 
prograin for the benefit of childhood of California 
unity of action and purpose, 


together, can adequate 





legislative 
Only through 
all emphatically and enthusiastically 
educational legislation be secured.’’ 








It seems to me that in these portions of Mr. 
Kersey’s message to this gathering is contained 
the keynote of what the Department of Educa- 
tion stands for today. 
or less a 
prophecy, 

The Association, to my 
mind, has a greater purpose than just the fur- 
therance of the teachers of 
California. It must be primarily an organiza- 
tion which has at heart the welfare of educa- 
tion, the welfare of the individual and to secure 
the betterment of conditions for the 
the State of California. 
as a natural 
conditions of 


In them is contained more 
warning and a spirit of 
if one reads between the lines. 

California 


sense of 
Teachers 


interests of the 


children of 
There comes from that 
accompaniment, the bettering of 


teachers and a strengthening of 
the position of teacher in 
munity. There must be a recognition on the 
part of the teachers individually, and of teachers’ 
organizations, of what the rest of the world is 
thinking, especially what each of the individual 


communities in which you live may be 


every every com- 


thinking 

It happens to be my privilege to go about the 
State to trustee meetings, and in a number of 
instances I have found an exceedingly antagon- 
istic spirit on the part of assembled 
especially towards the tenure law. I mention 
this frankly to you not because of any personal 
view that I have, but because of the possibility 
of a conflict between the teacher and the com- 
munity, a conflict which the teachers’ organiza- 
tion must prevent. 

Let me call your attention to what has been a 
historic development in these United States. In 
the early days, when the country was first 
tled, it was settled by who came to this 
country in a large measure for religious free- 
dom. It is true that they may have been some- 
what narrow, but fundamentally they 
worship as they wished, and the leadership in 
practically everyone of these communities rested 
with the minister. He ministered to the 
itual welfare and was the community leader. 
Following that grew up a type of leadership that 
rested in the legal and practically 
everyone looked toward the lawyer of the com- 
munity as a guiding spirit in regard to matters 
other than those which were strictly legal. 


trustees 


set- 


those 


came to 


spir- 


profession 


Following that, there came the interest of the 
banker. He became not only the guide 
cially, but because of the leadership 


finan- 
which his 


Continued on page 47. 
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Will Radio Supplant the Teacher? 


Paut M. Pitman 
Educational Director of Radio KPO, San Francisco 


HERE are those who dream of the day 
| when, through the magic of the radio, 
the regular classroom teachers of a 





j} years of experimenting in the educa- 
tional uses of radio have convinced me of its 
tremendous possibilities, I cannot believe that 
that particular dream will ever come true. I 
certainly hope not. 

For as I look back over my own school days, 
the ones whom I remember were not the master 
teachers but the common ones. The uncommon 
common ones. The ones whose teaching was 
inspired by love rather than knowledge. The 
ones who were more concerned about character 
than about arithmetic. The ones who may not 
have had any fancy degrees but who did have a 
true understanding of boys and girls. These are 
the teachers whom I remember with apprecia- 
tion and with gratitude. What they tried to cut 
into my mind I have largely forgotten, but what 
they built into my character I can never lose. 

It seems but yesterday that I sat in the second 
grade and made up my mind to win the Rhodes 
Scholarship. The closest I got to it was a free 
dinner, but that wasn’t Miss Bessler’s fault. 

Then there was Miss Lynn who taught me 
Latin. I don’t know where she is now, but some 
of her I carry always in my heart. I called her 
“Ol’ Lady Brown” because it was customary, 
you know. But even when she slapped my face 
in front of half the student body, I loved her, 
and I still do. 

“Kotty”’, too. He was my principal. I think 
he is in Oakland now. Among other things, I 
put a whiskey bottle under his desk and got 
kept after school and called a “brazen young 
reprobate.” But before the year was over, he 
“got” me. I don’t know what he did to me. I 
can't remember. I only know that by graduation 
time I was helping him with his work, the best 
behaved boy in the class. 

There were others too. I’m not sure that I 
even remember what subjects they taught; but 
somehow they made a man of me. 

So I don’t welcome at all the suggestion that 
radio is to displace the teacher. There is some- 
thing about the classroom teacher that we can’t 
afford to lose. With fine loyalty, with sympa- 





thetic understanding, and with—yes, I dare to 
say it—with love, she gives her youngsters 
something more precious than knowledge. 

I can’t line up with those who know all 
about radio education. I believe that radio can 
become a valuable aid to the teacher, if rightly 
used; but who of us can say now what that right 
use is? The best of us is still only an amateur. 

The Pacific Coast School of the Air is an ex- 
periment in the educational use of radio. Out of 
the mistakes, the blunders, and the successes of 
this experiment is bound to come something 
good and useful. Each week I try to briny to 
the microphone two leaders in the thought and 
life of today. One of these men presents the 
challenge of some vocation which is open to 
young men and women. The other discusses 
some phase of the “Management of One’s Per- 
sonal Finance”. 

“Please don't bring us any more quoters of 
statistics or apostles of information. IVhat we 
want 1s more men like Cameron Beck, speakers 
who leave our students with shiny eyes.” 

When I read that paragraph in a friendly 
letter from a California high school principal, it 
found an echo in my own heart. Often I have 
been bitterly disappointed in the inability of a 
carefully chosen speaker to talk to young folk 
in language that they could understand. But 
some of them can talk that language and some 
of them do leave your students with shiny eyes. 

I seek your criticism and your help in making 
these radio programs a valuable supplement to 
the school curriculum. My goal is not to build 
up something outside and beyond the control of 
the school authorities of California. Through the 
radio I can bring you personalities who would 
not otherwise be available to you; but I want to 
do it in such a way that their message can be 
geared into the regular school program. 

aa > . 

Los Angeles City is making school building 

improvements to cost $960,000. 
* * * 

Harvey J. Holt, vice-principal of the Santa 
Barbara High School, has been elected to the 
principalship of that school, succeeding Homer 
Martin who goes to the principalship of the San 
Mateo High School. Mr. Holt has made a notable 
record in education and is widely Known in 
Southern California secondary school circles 
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Ray Bethers, talented San Francisco artist who for the past few years has created the covers for the Sierri§catio 
A, Along the Seine, Paris; B, Native huts—La Union, Salvador; C, Adriatic fishing boat, Chioggia, Italy nch 
H, Paris ice cart; I, Peasant women of Brittany; J, Guatemalan native; K, Water carrier, Puerto Colombigf)ld J 
Union, Salvador; P, in the 
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tional News, recently made a trip abroad. The abowve sketches from his note-book are as follows 
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San Diego Convention a Great Success 


Roy W. CLoup 


IHE Convention of Secondary School 
| Principals convened at San Diego 






| April 14, 15, 16 and 17. The general 
fy) | sessions were held in the Russ Audi- 
| torium of the San Diego Senior High 
| School and the sections met in the 
Administration and Fine Arts Building. 

The State Board of Education was in session 
April 10, 11 and 12 at Hotel El Cortez. 


The California Society of Secondary Educa- 
tion held its annual meeting on the afternoon 
and evening of April 15th at the U. S. Grant 
Hotel. 


The California Federation of Junior Colleges 
met on the last day of the convention and the 
State Committee on Training and Certification 
of Teachers held an all-day meeting on Monday, 
April 14, at the U. S. Grant Hotel. 


Honorable Vierling Kersey, superintendent of 
public instruction, was chairman and was as- 
sisted in the preparation of the program by Dr. 
Nicholas Ricciardi, chief of the Division of City 
Secondary Schools, and Miss Helen Heffernan, 
chief of the Division of Rural Education. They 
were in turn assisted in all local affairs by Su- 
perintendent Walter Hepner of the San Diego 
City Schools and Principal John Aseltine of the 
San Diego High School. In planning the con- 
vention, Mr. Kersey and his assistants had as 
their problems the immediate concerns of sec- 
ondary education in California. 


Conference Plan Successful 


Conference groups met from 9 to 12 each 


morning, all members of the convention having 


been assigned to different conferences. The 
leaders in every instance had studied the prob- 
lems involved and had determined on proced- 
ure. The meetings, therefore, were replete 
with interesting discussion, and many fine ideas 
came to light during the four days. 


The afternoon meetings were devoted to gen- 
eral programs On the opening day, Superin- 
tendent Hepner presided and G. W. Spring, prin- 
cipal of the Santa Rosa High School, acted as 
secretary. Dr. John F. Engle, of the Auburn 
High School, offered the invocation. “America, 
the Beautiful,” was led by Alfred H. Smith, 
supervisor of music of San Diego. 


Five-minute welcome talks or greetings were 
given by Miss Ada York, county superintendent 





of schools, San Diego; Roy W. Cloud, California 
Teachers Association; Mrs. W. A. Price, first 
vice-president of the State Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation, and Major McCauley of the San Diego 
American Legion. 


Honorable C. C. Young, governor of Califor- 
nia, then gave the address of the day and ex- 
plained the functions of government as they are 
applied in California. State Superintendent Ker- 
sey followed with an address on the meaning 
of public education. 


Three University Dinners 


On Monday evening three college dinners were 
held. For the University of California, Dr. Merton 
E. Hill of Ontario was in charge. College songs 
were sung. The address for the occasion was 
given by Dr. W. W. Kemp, dean of the School 
of Education. 


The University of Southern California dinner 
was under the direction of Theodore Fulton of 
Los Angeles. The music was under the charge 
of F. Stillwell Moore of Colton. Dr. Rufus B. 
von KleinSmid, president of the University, made 
the address. 

Stanford University, in celebration of “the re- 
turn of The Axe,” had as its favors and place- 
cards, small axes. John Aseltine, principal of 
the San Diego High School, was in charge. Dr. 
Ralph W. Swetman of Humboldt State Teachers 
College (who is to leave on July Ist to become 
president of the Tempi, Arizona, Normal School) 
expressed his appreciation of the cordial treat- 
ment he had received in California during his 
residence here. He also talked for a short time 
on the work Stanford University is doing along 
educational lines. The address of the evening 
was given by Dr. T. W. MacQuarrie, president 
of the San Jose Teachers College. 


Tuesday afternoon at the general session Dr. 
von KleinSmid and Dr. Susan M. Dorsey, 
chairman of the Commission for the Study of 
Education, were the speakers. 


Tuesday evening at the U. S. Grant Hotel 
the California Association of Secondary School 
Principals held its business meeting and dinner. 
L. P. Farris (principal of the Oakland High 
School) the president, and Harry G. Hansell 
(principal of the Part-Time High School, San 
Francisco), the secretary-treasurer, conducted 
After the dinner a number of 
speakers told of the work of the Society for 


the meeting. 


the study of secondary education and urged 
various principals to assist in the work of the 
organization. A number of reports were made, 
after which the election was held and Mr. Far- 
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Five Important Books 


Published Since January 1930 —~ 





CHEMISTRY FOR TODAY, by McPherson, Henderson, and Fowler. A 
book in which a wise high school teacher has had a large part in the 
making. It provides for individual differences within the class. All the 
important new discoveries in the field of chemistry are included. List 
price $1.80. 


ADVENTURE is the first book in a new literature series 
entitled Good Reading for High Schools by Cross, Smith, 
and Stauffer. It furnishes enough material for one year of 
reading at less than half the cost of the same material if 
purchased in separate volumes. List price $1.92. 


READINGS IN COMMUNITY LIFE by Hill contains a large collection 
of readings carefully chosen to supplement the textbook work. Included 
are stories, historical and biographical material, essays, and poems. The 
assembling in one volume of these selections from widely scattered sources 
will save teachers much time and trouble in providing supplementary ma- 
terial. List price $1.80. 


VIRGIL and Other Latin Poets. An edition of unusual 
beauty, published as a tribute on the bimillennial anniversary 
of Virgil's birth. It contains in addition to the first six books 
of the Aeneid. selections from Ovid, Catullus, Horace, and 
Tibullus. List price $2.00. 


NEW TYPEWRITING STUDIES, COMPLETE COURSE by Harned 
contains material which investigation has proved to be of real value in 
business, presented in a way that experimental psychology and classroom 
experience have proven to be effective. It follows the scientific Harned 
method of using all the fingers from the beginning. It contains enough 
material for two years of work. List price $1.68. 


If you are contemplating a change in subjects in which 
é ~ 

any of these outstanding new books can be used, write 

us for examination copies. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street, San Francisco 
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ris and Mr. Hansell were re-elected president 
and secretary, respectively. 


N Wednesday Hon. Will C. Wood, state 
superintendent of banks, gave the principal 
address of the Deputy Superintendents 


William F. Ewing of Oakland and Arthur Gould 
of Los Angeles were the other speakers. 


day. 


Su- 
yerintendent Kersey then summarized the work 
I : 


of the conference. L. H. Golton, principal of 
the Sonoma High School, presented the report 
of the Resolutions*, 
unanimously adopted. At this male 
chorus made up of the principals rendered sev- 
eral 


Committee on which was 


session a 


vocal selections which were greatly ap- 
preciated. 


At the conference of the Western Association 


of Secondary Schools and Colleges on Thursday 
Dr. E. C. Moore, president of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, presided as president 
and was assisted by A. J. 


Cloud, deputy super- 
intendent of 


San Francisco, secretary of the 


Association. 
Dr. E. C. Moore, Dr. Lewis W. Smith of Berke- 


fey, A. C. principal of the 
Junior College; Dr. 


Olney, Marin Union 


Frank W. Thomas, president 
of the Fresno State Teachers College; Dr. Ralph 
president of the Santa Monica 
College; Dr. William M. Proctor, 
education, Stanford 


Angeles; 


Bush, Junior 


professor of 
Ar- 
Monroe E. 
California; D. K. 
Strong of Stanford University, and A. L. 


secondary University; 
thur Gould of Los 


Deutsch of 


Dean 
University of 


Fergu- 


son, principal of the Herbert Hoover High 
School, Glendale, were the speakers. 
That afternoon the California 


Federation of 
Junior College held its 
A. C. Olney, president of the 
sided and W. T. 


secretary. The 


Associations meeting. 
Association, pre- 
Fullerton served as 
speakers were Charles T. Fitts, 


Gilling- 


Boyce of 


registrar of Pomona College; Robert C. 


*The Committee on Resolutions 


chairmanship of L. H. 
prepared an 


(under the 


capabk Golton of So- 


noma) excellent 


series of resolu- 


tions which was adopted by the convention. 
These included, thanks to all who contributed 
to the success of the convention; honoring those 
who had passed on since the last convention 


(Frank H Boren, James T 


Adams, Henry Randolph 


Preston, 


sull, Sam M 


Karl F. 


Chaney): 


urging a study of school finances, in order that 
additional sources of revenue may be devel- 
oped; heartily opposing any extension of the 


State printing of textbooks or supplementary 
books recommending local discussion of a 


larger unit of school administration; recom- 
mending that junior schools be placed on the 
same financial basis as other secondary schools; 
endorsing the California Quarterly and Second- 
ary Education; commending the conference 


plan; recommending the study of state “blan- 
ket” insurance covering all fire, 
theft, and liability 


earthquake, 
insurance of school property, 
employee and pupils; re n 


con 


lending student 
deposits for 


protection f all school property. 





News 


ham, dean, Compton Junior College; A. G. Paul, 
principal, Junior College; C. S. Mor- 
ris, dean, Modesto Junior College; J. B. Lillard, 
president, Sacramento Junior College and presi- 
dent of the National Junior College Association, 
and Robert J. Hopkins, dean, San Mateo Junior 
College. 


Riverside 


. State Committee on Credentials, 
which met in Pasadena in October, con- 
vened again on Monday. Dean W. W. Kemp 
presided and Mrs. Evelyn Clement was secre- 
tary. A sub-committee, of which Dr. J. C. Al- 
mack is chairman, made a tentative report. This 
report as made had a single comprehensive view 
of secondary education instead of breaking it up 
into three segments, the junior high, senior high, 
and junior college. The report indicated that 
should that the 
primary purpose of the teacher is to teach the 
fields which comprise the course of study in 


certification plans recognize 


the secondary school in which she is employed 
and that teachers should be specially trained for 
what they are to do if the work is to be done 
effectively. The idea was expressed that they 
should be called upon to undertake only such 
work as they had 
to do. 


been specifically prepared 


The principles enunciated were: 

1. Since education is a function of the state, 
the final direction of the training of teachers, 
and its integration with secondary schools needs, 
should rest with the state. 

2. Certification and its renewal should be acts 
of the state, and certificates should be granted 
only upon receipt of the transcript of record 
from a training institution approved by the 
state, supported by a statement that the candi- 
date is qualified to teach and by a recommenda- 
tion that a certificate be granted. 

3. Institutional responsibility for 
mending candidates for certificates 


recom- 
should in- 
clude also the responsibility for guiding teach- 
ers while in service and for keeping an accu- 
rate and teacher's 
professional training, experience, and growth. 
4. The institution 
duty 


continuous record of each 


should also assume the 


and responsibility of making a careful 


selection of candidates for training, 
upon 


and only 
evidence of probable successful service 
should the application for admission to training 
be approved. Likewise continuous counseling 
while in training should be the rule. 

5 Only one type of teaching certificate for 
teachers in secondary schools should be issued, 
the teaching field or fields for which training 
has been secured being described in each certifi- 
cate. Certification should be confined to 


1 
nose 


teaching subjects in which adequate prc 


para- 
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Iroquois Textbooks Set New Standards | 
Four Outstanding Series of Basal Texts for the Grades 
THE MORRISON SPELLING SERIES 


By J. Cayce Morrison 


A new series of spellers containing the more than 4,000 words which scientific investigations 
have shown every child should have mastered by the time he completes the eighth grade. 

The words are scientifically graded. Spelling difficulties are lessened by the grouping of 
similarities. Planned for either the test-study or study-test method. Work book features provide 
for listing of individual difficulties for remedial drill. Published in a single volume with work 
book features included, or in a three-book series with a separate work book. 

THE MORRISON SPELLER AND WORK BOOK. A complete text and work book, 
grades 2 to 8. Flexible or cloth binding. 

THE MORRISON SPELLER. Book One, Grades 2, 3, and 4; Book Two, Grades 5 and 6 
Book Three, Grades 7 and 8. Cloth binding. 

THE MORRISON WORK BOOK IN SPELLING. For use in any year of the course, and 
with any basal text. Flexible binding. 


THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 


By DeGroat, FirMAn, and SMITH 
Three Book Series Two Book Series Series by Grades 


Practical and up-to-date arithmetics. New processes are presented simply and concisely, one 
step at a time. The drill work is scientific. All problems are based on life situations, and so have 
unusual child appeal. An exceptionally complete series of tests is included. Wherever used, these 
books have proved their great effectiveness in teaching arithmetic. 


THE IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES 


By Boptey and THURSTON 


An exceptional new series of basal texts and work books, interpreting geography by the 
modern regional method, with a judicious recognition of the more important political units 

HOME GEOGRAPHY. A combined text and work book for beginners. 

PEOPLES OF OTHER LANDS. A basal text giving a simple presentation of the type 
regions of the earth, and a study of Australia. 

A WORK BOOK TO ACCOMPANY PEOPLES OF OTHER LANDS. 

NORTH AMERICA AND SOUTH AMERICA. A basal text. 

A WORK BOOK ON NORTH AMERICA AND SOUTH AMERICA. 

EUROPE, AFRICA, ASIA, AND AUSTRALIA. A basal text. 

WORK BOOK ON EUROPE, AFRICA, ASIA, AND AUSTRALIA. 


A COMPLETE HISTORY SERIES FOR THE GRADES 


By SouTHWoORTH and SOUTHWORTH 


A series of basal texts presenting a continuous and connected story of our history from 
earliest times. Told in a fresh and vivid style that captures and holds the pupil's interest 

OLD WORLD HISTORY, Book One. A basal text and work book. Greek and Norse 
Myths, the story of Early Man, and Old World History to the Fall of Rome. 

OLD WORLD HISTORY, Book Two. A basal text and work book. Old World History 
from the Fall of Rome through the period of Exploration. 

AMERICAN HISTORY, Book One. A basal text and work book. The period of Coloniza 
tion and the French and Indian War. 

AMERICAN HISTORY, Book Two. A basal text. American History from the end of the 
French and Indian War through the Civil War. 

AMERICAN HISTORY, Book Three. A basal text. 


from the close of the Civil War to the present. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office—Syracuse, N. Y. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 


(In preparation.) American History 
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tion has been made, except that in rural high 
schools, if additional fields of instruction are re- 
quired, a permit valid for one year may be ob- 
tained from the State Department of Educa- 
tion upon the request of the principal. 

6. Teaching in other subject fields or on an- 
other academic level (elementary school) than 
that for which the candidate has been trained 
and certificated, should be prohibited. 

7. The fields of training should correspond 
to those defined by the organization of second- 
ary school curricula; i.e., English, mathematics, 


foreign languages (or a _ foreign 


language), 
physical and biological sciences, social science, 
music, graphic arts, business and commerce, in- 
dustrial arts, home-making, and physical educa- 
tion, rather than to the degree requirements of 
departments in training institutions. 

8. The range of a secondary certificate should 
extend from the junior high school through the 
junior college. 
should be 

in some approved proportion 
to the supply and demand for teachers in each 
field. To this end, the State Department of 
Education should regularly collect and dissemi- 
nate data on supply and 
training institutions. 


9. Training 
tion be 


offered and certifica- 


granted 


demand to teacher- 

10. Upward revision of certification require- 
ments should not be retroactive, nor should it 
jeopardize administration, curriculum develop- 
ment, or pension programs, because of its un- 
reasonably rapid application or radical depar- 
ture from present practice. 

11. The minimum scholastic requirement for 
secondary certification should be college gradu- 
ation and one year of graduate study. 

12. Certification of teachers from other states 


should be upon substantially the same basis, 
and only after placement on a scale in respect 
to the selected group of “local” teachers which 
will guarantee that the norm is not lowered by 
the admission of the applicant. To 


qualify as a “local” teacher, a year’s attendance 


outside 


at an approved California teacher-training in- 
stitution should be required. 


Regulations. 
effect the 


principles, the following regulations are sug- 
gested: 


To carry into foregoing list of 


I. An applicant for a California secondary 
school credential must submit from a college 
or university approved for graduate work by 
the California State Board of Education: 

a. A certificate that 
mentally fit to teach. 


he is physically and 
What constitutes the 
minima for this certificate should be defined as 


EDUCATIONAL 
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objectively as possible, particularly in respect 
to vision, hearing, physical ability, and intelli- 
gence. 

b. A statement by the school of education 
of the institution that he is properly qualified 
for teaching, with verification of 

1. A bachelor’s degree. 

2. One full year of post-graduate work of 
not less than twenty-four semester hours com- 
pleted in the recommending institution or other 
approved institution of the state. 
ate work 
hours of work 


This gradu- 
at least six 
in education, 


should include 


semester 
selected with the 
approval of the dean of the school of education. 

3. Satisfactory credits in at least two fields 
commonly taught in secondary schools: Eng- 
lish, mathematics, foreign languages (or in cer- 
tain combinations, a foreign language), physi- 
cal and biological sciences, social sciences, mu- 
sic, graphic arts, business and commerce, in- 
dustrial arts, home-making, and physical edu- 
cation, and such other fields as are approved by 
the State Board of Education. 

4. Approximately one-fourth as a minimum 
of the work in the teaching fields shall be of 
graduate quality, and the remainder of the 
work shall be on a level in quality with courses 
in the upper division. 

5. Adequate professional training in the de- 
partment of education given by or approved by 
the school of education of the recommending 
institution, including 

(a) A study of education in the United 
States, historical development, 
structure, functions, relations, aims, and values. 


emphasizing 


(b) Directed teaching, including instruction 
in basic principles, techniques, and methods re- 
lating to the fields in which certificated. (The 
directed teaching shall be carried on in schools 
which are adequately supervised, and the pros- 
pective teacher shall devote the major portion 
of his entire time for a quarter or semester to 
this directed practice. It shall ordinarily be 
scheduled for not later than the latter half of 
the senior year.) 

(c) An introductory or beginning course, 
intended not only to give a view of professional 
problems and opportunities, but to discover the 
candidate’s aptitudes, fitness for, and probable 
success in his chosen fields. 

(d) A knowledge of the facts and princi- 
ples, and the related techniques, in the fields 
of child biology and educational psychology— 
social and differential. 

(e) Such and fields as may 
be recommended and approved by the school 
of education. 


other coursés 


6. A course in the principles and provisions 
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We Are Publishing Two New Series of Readers 


Do and Learn Readers Fact and Story Readers 
By By SUZZALLO, FREELAND 
WHITE and HANTHORN McLAuGHLIN and SKINNER 
Five Books for the First Three Years Nine Books for the Eight Grades 





Teachers who are looking for new readers to give fresh incentive to their | 
pupils—and incidentally relieve the monotony of their own work—will be | 
delighted with the Do and Learn Readers and the Fact and Story Readers. 
Never before have readers been made so attractive. Their stories, which | 
| reflect the everyday work and play of children, are new and fascinating. 
| Their pictures, in four colors, are irresistible. Their covers and end-papers 
are bright and gay. From cover to cover they make reading a joy to the child. 





Each series has its method, but any method can easily 
be employed with these books. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 








Book News for Teachers 


A high standard in its field 














FORTHCOMING THIS SPRING 
J. O. Hassler and R. R. Smith 
THE TEACHING OF SECONDARY 
MATHEMATICS 
Marion E. Macdonald 
PRACTICAL STATISTICS FOR TEACHERS 
Douglas Waples and R. W. Smith 
ReseEARCH METHODS AND TEACHERS’ 
PROBLEMS 


PACKARD and SINNOTT’S 


NATIONS AS NEIGHBORS 
Revised 


HIS basic textbook presenting humanized geography, in 
its original form won the unanimous enthusiasm of 
teachers and pupils everywhere. The new edition offers all 
the chief merits of the first book, strengt hened by a revision 
of its material in the light of world-wide developments, as 
well as by the addition of new material, both fen ‘and 























pictorial. 
Price $1.92 
o 
NEW! 


THIRD LATIN BOOK 


By ULLMAN, HENRY, and WHITE 
A fitting sequel to the U!Iman and Henry Books for the first 


and second years, upho'ding in every detail the aims of the 
Macmillan Classical Series, of which it is a worthy new 


member. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Edward H. Reisner 
THE EvoLuTion of the COMMON SCHOOL 
John Merrill and Martha Fleming 
PLaY-MAKING AND PLAyYs 
Frank J. Lowth 
Tue Country SCHOOL TEACHER AT WORK 
Ward G. Reeder 
THE FUNDAMENTALS of PuBLic SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 
Robert H. Lane 
Worksook for TEACHERS and PRINCIPALS 
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ot the Constitution of the United States of two 


semester hours, completed in a California 


teacher-training institution. (This requirement 
may be postponed for one year, or it may be 
satisfied by passing an examination of a type 
prescribed by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and given by the school of education.) 

Il. Authorization for service. 

This credential entitles the holder to teach 
the field or fields named upon the credential in 
any junior college, four-year high school, senior 
(with the 
exception of classes organized under the pro- 
vision of the 


high school, or junior high school 


California plan for Vocational 
Education), and to carry on such work (other 
than teaching) as may be assigned by the 
principal. 

III. Term. 

This credential will be issued for a period of 
three years, and will be valid for teaching any- 
where in the state (certification by individual 
counties will not be required), and may be re- 
newed thereafter for periods of five years upon 
verification of at least one year of successful 
teaching experience (definitely established) in 
the public schools of California, and having 
furnished evidence of professional growth, for 
example: 

1. Six semesters of additional work recom- 
mended by the dean of the school of education 
taken in a teacher-training institution of the 
state, approved for graduate work either in 
summer session or in the extension division. 

2. Educational travel and report thereon as 
required by the 
struction. 


superintendent of public in- 


3. Training in service through satisfactory 
work in curriculum revision and development, 
or educational 


experimentation under regula- 


tions set up by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 
4. <A substantial contribution to science or 


to teaching practice. 
IV. Basis of recommendation. 


Some definite basis should be adopted by 


teacher-training institutions for their guidance 


and the guidance of students in determining 
who shall be recommended to the State Board 
ot Education for credentials. For 


purposes of discussion, the suggestion is made 


teaching 


that in such a plan 

1. Academic records should be considered as 
counting not more than fifty per cent. 

2. Character, personality, and teaching suc- 
cess, etc., should be weighted in proportions to 
be determined by the institutions, 
counting together the remaining f{fty per cont 


L. 


training 


EDUCATIONAL 
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FTER receiving the report, Dr. Kemp ask- 
A ed for a discussion concerning the matter. 
A number of those present desired to have an 
enabling act enacted at the next session of the 
legislature which would allow these principles 
to become operative. After discussing the mat- 
ter, however, it was decided that more time 
should be taken, so that the teachers of the 
state might be fully informed as to impending 
changes. 

George C. Bush, chairman of the California 
Teachers Association Committee on Cerifica- 
tion, who is also a member of the state com- 
mittee, told of the plans of the C. T. A. to 
introduce legislation which will eliminate the 
county examination for certificates, it being the 
belief of his committee that California now has 
sufficient 


teacher-training institutions for all 
who desire to be teachers. 
This concluded the meeting of the committee. 
The ladies of the 
tained 


convention were enter- 

week by committees 
which had secured automobiles and the steamer 
Crescent. Practically all of the interesting and 
historically country about San Diego was visited, 
and the ladies had an opportunity of learning 
first-hand many facts concerning the tradition 
and history of Southern California. 


throughout the 


The convention as a whole was exceedingly 
worth-while. Mr. Kersey and his associates 
should feel that they gave a program which 
will be of great value to secondary education 
in California. 


A Harmonica Band 


E. V. Cain 
Superintendent of 
Elementary Schools 


9 sechonigte pleasant diversion and amuse- 
ment as well as practical value in musical 
instruction te pupils, a harmonica band, unique 
in musical deparimert 


District Gridley 


lines, has agair been 
organizid at Woodrow Wilson Scheo!t of the 
Gridley elementary system, under the direction 


of Miss Dorothy Armstrong. 

Wilson School formed its novel band for 
the first time last vear. It immediate!y became 
a popular entertainment feature at school as- 
semblies, gatherings of clubs, and organizations 
in the conimunity. 

Nothing of musical nature can be found to 
more readily arouse the interest and enthusiasm 


in a school of small enrollment with few fa- 
cilities for an orchestra or band, than a har- 
monica group. 
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She was determined to be 
that man’s secretary 


H' WAS THE SALES MANAGER. His duties were varied 
and important. The girl who became his secretary 
woul have interesting work, prestige and excellent pay 
She was determined to get the job! But how? 

The true-to-life training at Heald’s in the Secretarial 
Business Practice Department with conditions just like 
actual business, caused her to enroll in order to fit herself 
for that desired position. 

SHE GOT IT—an actual occurrence. Records on file at 
Heald’s in San Francisco. 

You, too, can place yourself in just such a position—inter- 
esting work, good pay and advancement are the rewards of 
Secretarial Training. The educational preparation you have 
made, your knowledge of human nature, makes it possible 
for you to enjoy the maximum results in the Secretarial field. 
For further information, address A. L. Lesseman, Manage: 


HEALD COLLEGE 


Van Ness at Post Street, San Francisco 
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The Homes of California 


Roy W. CLoup 


Z }. Powell Publishing Company, 701 
Printing Center Building, Los Angeles, has 
just brought out the sixth of its series of nine 
California. It is called “Land of 

is by Frank J. Taylor of the 
Stanford Illustrated Review. 


histories of 


Homes” and 


It is a large volume of 350 pages and retails 
at $5. It describes the homes in various sections 
of California which is a veritable land of homes. 
Pictures of some of the fine large municipal 
It tells of 


the founding of many of the romantic sections 


buildings of the state are included. 


of the state and graphically pictures life in the 
It is in fact a picture of 
California from the standpoint of the people who 


metropolitan areas. 


live here. 


As time and conditions change, this 


volume will be very valuable for those who wish 


passes 


to know something about the home life of Cali- 


fornia in a wonderfully fine period of its 


existence. 


On the Shelf 


CaROLINE Barton AHLF, Inglewood 


A rhyme concerning th helving’” of the well-worn primer 


The little red hen 
Found a seed, and then— 
[t was a seed of wheat. 
The droning of the tale continues. 
And—“W ho 


You know the 


The Ging 


will eat?” 

rest! 

rbread Boy 
And he ran, 

The little boy ran! 
I didn’t know 


and he ran; 


That boys could grow, 
to read, and that; 
won't”, 


And learn 
Without “I 
And he ran- 
But | 


I guess they can! 


said the cat. 


wrong! 


was 
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School Books and Others 


Teachers are invited to contribute brief notes concern- 
ing school books or other literature that has been especially 
helpful to them in their work or their leisure. 


California School Code 


FFICE of the State Superintendent has 
O recently issued the School Code, a sub- 
stantial volume of 600 pages. Alfred E. Lentz 
of the state office did the actual work of codifi- 
cation, under the direction and guidance of Fred 
B. Wood. So well was the work done, states 
Superintendent Kersey, that upon its presenta- 
tion to the legislature it was adopted practically 
without change and became effective last 
August. 

The thanks of those who have occasion to use 
the Code will be often silently offered to those 
two who labored so assiduously to bring. about 
an orderly and systematic organization of the 
school laws of California. The Code is far from 
being perfect. Much needs to be done to clarify 
its meaning and to simplify its language. These 
tasks were beyond the authority of the Commis- 
service it 


sion. In and 


its field of authority 
labored efficiently and effectively and is entitled 
to the full meed of praise. 


* * * 


Girls on the Gold Trail, a story of strange ad- 
ventures in the Northlands, by E. E. Cowper, is 
a fine wholesome adventure, full of picturesque 
and romantic episodes. It is published by Thomas 
Nelson and Sons; 330 pages, illustrated; $1; it is 
one of Nelson's excellent series of fiction for the 
junior adult. 

es 2. 


The College Book of Prose, published by the 
Houghton Mifflin Company, was given notice in 
a recent number of the Sierra Educational News 
and was erroneously credited to another publisher. 


* * + 


The Big Aviation Book for Boys, edited by 
Joseph Lews French, has an introduction by 
Commander Richard E. Byrd. Of 
pages, with many plates, this “big book” will 
delight the heart of boyhood. It is published by 
MeLoughlin Brothers, of Springfield, 
augurating their 101st 
lishing. 


nearly 309 


Mass., in- 
year of successful pub- 


Oo « x 
Destroying Victor by Carleton Beals is a Cali- 
fornia story of university life, love, defeat, and 
triumph. Scroggin, the hero, strides 
tempestuously acress the pages of this stirring 
tale. It is published by The Macauley Company, 


2.50. 


Professor 


of New York City; 390 pages; 
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C. T. A. Council Meeting 
Continued from page 34. 


financial position gave him, he directed the 
political and social view of the community and 
we began to speak of “captains of industry”. 


Then 


there has come of late, a very great 
reliance upon the teacher of the community. 
The teacher has grown to be something more 


than the instructor of the children. He in turn 
has risen and at least has partially become the 
leader. I feel that the leadership of the school 
people of California must be maintained. They 
have the breadth of vision, the honesty of pur- 
pose and the sense of responsibility to carry on 
regardless of what may be the individual recom- 
pense therefor. 

I do feel that we cannot allow our dis- 
position for our own economic welfare to over- 
shadow the position which we have obtained and 
which we must maintain if demcracy is to con- 
tinue to be the strength of this nation; that we 
must not allow personal considerations to over- 
shadow the greater 
field of endeavor. 

I speak with 
I see my leader, 
Will C. I know the 
sacrifices that he made over a period of years to 
be your leader in educational work in this state, 
and it is that type of 
maintain if 


responsibility, the larger 


hesitancy on 
former chief and 


this matter, 
your former 
Wood, here this afternoon. 


since 


leadership that we must 
we are going to be the great force 
that educators have to be in order to continue 
our democratic form of government. 

I want to offer merely for your consideration 


and not as a thing that is at all final in its 
conclusions, a tentative piece of legislation 
which I believe, if carried out, will go far 


toward simplifying 
which have 
as follows: 


many of the 
The 


controversies 
arisen. preliminary draft is 
Preliminary Draft 

Proposed bill giving the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction the power to interpret the 
school law, disputes arising thereunder 
and to hold hearings and submit recommenda- 
tions to the State Board of Education on the 
revocation of credentials. 

Sec. 1. A new Article is hereby added to 
Chapter I of Part V of Division II of the School 
Code to be known as Article VI thereof, and to 
read as follows: 


decide 


Article VI—Interpretation of the School Code. 

2.1530. The superintendent of public instruc- 
tion or any person authorized by him in writing 
so to do shall decide all questions, controversies 
and disputes arising under the School Code or 
the rules and regulations of the state board of 
education, which may be submitted to him in 
writing by any person. The decision of the 
superintendent of public instruction shall be 
final and binding until set aside by a court of 
competent jurisdiction or by subsequent legisla- 
tion. 

2.153 The superintendent of public instruc- 
tion or any person authorized by him in writing 
so to do may conduct an investigation to deter- 
mine whether any credential issued by the state 
board of shall be suspended or re- 
voked upon receiving a verified complaint from 


education 


Continued on page 49. 
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SUMMER SESSION 


of the 


GREAT SOUTHWEST 


in the Alps of America, a prehistoric land of 
immortal beauty, where climate, scenery, 
and atmosphere conspire to make 
education a pleasure. 





A SCENIC WONDERLAND—Excursions to the Grand 
Canyon, Painted Desert, Petrified Forests, Meteor Cra- 


ter, Cliff Dwellings, San Francisco Peaks, Lava Beds, 
Ice Caves, Extinct Volcanos, Rainbow Natural Bridge, 
Lakes, Forests, Indian Country, Hopi Snake 
Rodeos, ete. 

AN OUTDOOR COLLEGE—The center of accessible 
scenic wonders which in number, variety, beauty, and 
interest are unequa'led in any other like area 
boating, fishing, hiking, picnicking, mountain climbing 
are features 


Dance, 


Sports, 


PROGRAM—A full, rich, and inspiring program has 
been arranged. Varied and complete courses in many 
fields—Education, Arts, and Sciences. Faculty and lec- 


turers drawn from leading institutions of country 
IDEAL CLIMATE—Altitude 6900 ft 


mer temperature 65 degrees 


Average sum 


JuNeE 9 to Aucust 16 
Second Half 
July 14 to August 16 


ARIZONA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Flagstaff, Arizona 


First Half 
June 9 to July 12 


Write for summer bulletin Grapy Gam™ace, President 
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Santa Barbara Bond Election 
Soni BARBARA CITY held a _ school 


bond election, March 28, in both the elemen- 
tary and high school districts, with very gratify- 
ing results, according to City Superintendent 
Paul E. Stewart. Out of 11,000 registered voters 
in the elementary district only 358 recorded their 
opposition to the bonds, and out of 14,000 reg- 
istered voters in the high school district only 
446 recorded their opposition. 

The proposed junior high school building, 
shown in the accompanying illustration, is to be 
built out of the proceeds of the high school bond 
issue. The building is being designed by W. H. 
Weeks, architect. The two elementary buildings 
will be designed by Floyd E. Brewster and 
Soule, Murphy & Hastings, local architects. 

The vote was the largest favorable vote on 
bonds which has even been polled in a municipal 
election, in Santa Barbara, showing that there 
was widespread interest. The entire community 
seems to feel that the passage of the bond elec- 
tion was an endorsement of the City Board of 
Education and the administrative officers of the 
schools. There was some opposition to the 
issue. An educational campaign was conducted 
and a week before the election the opposition 
was alimost completely overcome. 


* * * 


The students of the Los Angeles Junior College 
have issued a Student’s Handbook of which 
Abram 8. Olodort is editor. It is a highly credit- 
able book, packed with helpful information. Dr. 
William H. Snyder is director of the Los Angeles 
Junior College. 


* x * 


An Important Federal Bill 


VERY secondary school administrator should 
be interested in advocating the passage of 
the Capper-Reed vocational education bill, Sen- 
ate Bill 3969. This bill provides for the further 
development of vocational education of less- 
than-college grade. 

Its primary purpose is to make available to 
the states and territories additional funds for 
the stimulation of research and the collecting 
of research data vital to the efficient function- 
ing of vocational education, including the deter- 
mination of the exact physical and psychological 
characteristics that individuals must possess in 
order profitably to receive training for specific 
occupations; the development of efficient tests 
to this end; the accurate and continuous deter- 
mination of the training needs of individuals 
of varying abilities; the continuous discovery 
of new occupational fields for which training is 
needed; the accurate and continuous evaluation 
of the results of vocational training; and the 
dissemination of these facts.—Nicholas Ricciardi, 
chief, division of city secondary schools, State 
Department of Education. 
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C. T. A. Council Meeting 
Continued from page 47. 
any person that the holder of such credential 
has been guilty of immoral or unprofessional 
conduct; persistent defiance of or refusal to 
obey the law regulating the duties of the holder 
of such credential, or evidently unfit for ser- 
vice in the public schools. After such hearing 
the superintendent of public instruction shall 
make a recommendation to the state board of 
education which shall at its next regular meet- 
ing thereafter determine whether or not such 
credential should be revoked or suspended. 
2.1532. The 


‘ontroversy or dispute submitted to the super- 


facts involved in any question, 


intendent of public instruction, or in any inves- 
tigation which he is authorized to conduct, shall, 
if he so requires, be made known to him by the 
written statement of the party or parties inter- 
ested therein, verified by oath or affirmation 
ind accompanied by all documents necessary to 
a full understanding of the question, controversy 
yr dispute. 

2.1533. The superintendent of public instruc- 
tion is hereby empowered to subpoena such wit- 
nesses and the production of such documents, 
books and papers as he may deem necessary. 
Should any witness refuse to appear, any superior 
court in and for the county or city and county 
in which the inquiry, investigation or hearing 
may be held by the superintendent of public 
instruction, shall have the power, upon applica- 
tion of the superintendent of public instruction, 
to compel the attendance of such witness as 
required by such subpoena. 

The actual and necessary traveling expenses 
of such witness shall be paid out of the funds 
of the state department of education. 

2.1534. All hearings, investigations and in- 
quiries conductéd or held by the superintendent 
of public instruction under the provisions of 
this article, shall be governed by. such rules of 
practice and procedure as shall be adopted by 
the superintendent of public instruction, who is 
hereby empowered to adopt such rules and 
regulations. In conducting or holding any hear- 
ing, investigation or inquiry under this Article, 
the superintendent of public instruction shall 
not be bound by any common law or statutory 
rules of evidence and procedure, but make in- 
quiry in such manner through oral testimony 
and written and printed records, as is best cal- 
culated to ascertain the substantial rights of 
the parties thereto. 

R. GWINN then introduced the Honorable 

Will C. Wood, State Commissioner of 
Banks and former State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

Mr. Wood extended greetings to the Council 
and expressed his thanks for his election as an 
honorary life member. He commented briefly 
on the proposal contained in Mr. Cohn’s talk 
and then gave a short discussion of education 
in South America. 

The time having arrived for the special order 


of business for the election of the Board of 


Continued on page 51. 
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SUMMER 


SESS!ION 


CHOOL 
of the THEATRE 


URRICULUM especially designed 

for teachers and directors who de- 
sire to supplement their own experience 
by new contacts, a fresh viewpoint and 
intensive training in the essentials of 
dramatic art, direction, stagecraft, design 
and theatre management — as practiced 
in a successful theatrical organization... 
Faculty of high professional standing, 
under the personal direction of Gilmor 
Brown... Enrollment limited, applications 
will be accepted in the order of their 
receipt. Write at once for full information 


CHAS. F. PRICKETT, Business Manager 


Pasadena Community Playhouse 
Association 


39 S. EL MOLINO AVE « PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 



















| 


SUMMER | 
SESSION | 


California School of Fine Arts 


Affiliated with the University of California 


CHESTNUT AND JONES STREETS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Telephone: GRAYSTONE 2500 


June 23 to August 1 





Intensive courses of study in drawing, 
painting, sculpture, and design. Work 
offered for both training of professional 
artists and teachers of art. Splendid new 
buildings. Pleasant surroundings for 
summer work. 





Write for catalogue 


LEE F. RANDOLPH, Director 
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The Meek and Lowly Widow 


Juanita Situ, El Gloriosa 


’ IS not at all likely I'll marry again, 
My face is not fair, I’m too old. 


Though fifty, homely, and stout be the men, 
They expect young wives, I am told. 


Of course, my specifications few 
Would be quite easy to meet: 

A good man, clever, and tall would do, 
One who never has known defeat,— 


Who is strong and healthy, tenderly kind, 
Addicted to Tennyson’s lays; 

With a wholesome sense of humor, refined, 
Not conceited, and ready to praise. 


I rather prefer a clear tenor voice; 
He may play violin or ’cello. 

Our duets might not be every one’s choice 
But to us they’d be charmingly mellow. 


I am not accustomed to smoking and drinking, 
So I couldn’t be bothered now; 

Though loneliness gives much time for thinking 
’Tis better than “having a row.” 


Would I ask a palatial house? No, indeed! 
And a little car would do, 

But a trip to Europe I really need, 
With a glimpse of Egypt, too. 


A tennis court—love games without fail— 
I wouldn’t care if he won; 
A fireplace warm when the night winds wail; 


A garden, a bit of fun. 


If, busily typing, I chanced to o’erlook 
The starting of dinner, he’d say, 

“Come, Lovely One, take a rest from your book, 
We'll dine at the Ritz today!” 


My requirements few are easily met, 
But I’m in my forties and show it; 

So I'll dispense Latin for twenty years yet— 
Teach “amo, amas” but not know it. 


om 7 * 


Mental Hygiene, First International Congress 
on.—To be held at Washington, D. C., May 5-10, 
1930. Sponsored by mental hygiene and related 
organizations in more than 26 countries. Honor- 
ary President: Herbert Hoover. President: Dr. 
William A. White, Washington, D. C. Secretary- 
Generai: Clifford W. Beers. Address Administra- 
tive Secretary, John R. Shillady, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 
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An Arithmetic Project 
Evste FAURE 
Main School, San Anselmo 


N MY second and third grades I have a 

grocery store. At first it was very crude. The 
children brought boxes and we used them for 
shelves. Later our manual training teacher had 
his upper grade boys build us a counter and 
shelves. 

A San 


many canned grocery samples, most of which 


Francisco firm very kindly sent us 
were dummy cans. The children took great de- 
light in arranging the store. 

Our project is now completed and we play 
store on an average of three times a week. We 
use paper learn the 


make 


money and the children 


value of money and how to correct 
change. The pupils take turns being grocery- 
man. When he makes a mistake in the change 
Wade F. 
Thomas, District Superintendent, San Anselmo. 


another succeeds him.—Sent by 





The Supreme Joy of Teaching 
“Inspiration”, a statue tn white marble, 1s 
familiar to all wisitors at the Art Institute, 
Chicago. It was executed by Kathleen Beverley 
Rohinson —Courtesvy of Omaha School Forum. 
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Continued from page 49. 


Directors of the California Teachers Association, 
the delegates from the six sections adjourned to 


meet in section conclave and to nominate the 
members for the Board of Directors. 
Reconvening, President Gwinn called for the 


report of the sections who replied as foilows: 
Bay Section—David Martin, Joseph Marr Gwinn. 
Central Section—Clarence W. Edwards. 
Central Coast Section—Robert L. Bird. 
Northern Section—Edward I. Cook. 
North Coast Section—Roy Good. 
Southern Section—Mrs. Eugenia West 

Bush, Paul E. Stewart. 


Jones, 
George C. 
the Bay Section 
John R. Williams, 
Wilson, E. Dixon 
Esther. A. 
Elmer L. 


F°o* delegates to the N. E. A. 
reported: Mabel Ellis, 

E. W. Kottinger, Mabelle 
Bristow, John Brady, Viola 
Scott, Oscar H. Olson, W. R. 
Cave, W. Fred Ellis. 


Kelly, 
McNair, 


Central Section: May R. McCardle and Mrs. 
Florence Koontz. 

Central Coast Section: Arthur Walter and 
Walter Elmer. 


The Northern 


of choosing 


Section 
its delegates to 


April 25, 


requested the privilege 
the N. E. A. at its 
1930. 


Council Meeting on 


North Coast Section: Lena Guidery and Mrs. 
Annie R. Babcock. 
Tne Southern Section requested the privilege 


of choosing its delegates to 
Council Meeting. 

Mr. Givens seconded by Mr. Clifton, 
that the Council approve these recommendations 
and that these constituted duly 
elected to the positions for which they had been 
nominated. The 


the N. E. A. at its 
moved, 
persons be 


motion was unanimously carried. 


RANK A. HENDERSON, President of the 
cakes Section, stated that he had the 
recommendation to the 
Board of Directors that the Board continue Dr. 
Gwinn as their president for the following year. 


honor of proposing a 


The recommendation was unanimously adopted. 


Mr. Givens, as N. E. A. director for California, 
read a letter to President Hoover asking him to 
address the N. E. A. meeting at Columbus. This 
letter of Mr. Givens was President 
Gwinn for the California Teachers Association. 
David Martin moved the the 
letter. 
The 


earried. 


endorsed by 
approval of 


motion was seconded by Mr. Stewart and 

The State Executive Secretary presented the 
recommendation of the Board of Directors that 
in view of the endorsement of the various sec- 
tions of the California Teachers Association the 
Council reaffirm its endorsement of the National 
Educational Bill. 

R. Thompson moved, seconded by Mr. Givens, 
that the recommendation of the Board of Direc- 
tors be approved. The motion was carried. 

On motion of Mr. Upjohn, seconded by Mr. 
Jachrodt, the meeting was adjourned. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


—or— 
Music, Drama, and Art 
MILLS COLLEGE, CALIFORNIA 


June 30-August 9, 1930 
{ Co-educational} 


Unique environment for six 
weeks of creative study and 
recreation in a residence 
college. 


AURELIA -HENRY REINHARDT 


President of the College 


LUTHER BRUSIE MARCHANT 


Dean of the Summer Session 


For bulletin address: 


MISS MARY DEWEES 


SECRETARY OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 











Swope’s Summer School 


for Teachers 
SANTA CRUZ—June 30 to July 18 
LONG BEACH-- July 28 to Aug. 15 










| Course covers elementary curriculum in sub- 
jects of each grade. Practical, approved, 
concentrated. Classes meet daily, except 
Saturday, from 8:00 a. m. to 5:15 p. m. 
€ 3 semester hours’ credit in teacher-training. 
Tuition for entire course in each 
ion, $35 


CAROLINE SWOPE 
837 Linden Avenue, Long Beach, California 









COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 
SUMMER SESSION 1930, JUNE 23-AUG. 1 
Courses will be offered in Ancient Languages, Art, 
Biology, Chemistry, Dramatics, Economics, French, 
Geology, History, Law, Mathematics, Music, Phys- 
ical Education, Political Science, Speech, Sports 
Special lectures, recitals, luncheons, excursions, etc 
SPECIAL FEATURES 
Elementary Demonstration School 
Spanish Language School 
School of Social Sciences 
Rates for the Session 
Tuition music) scJanadbesistctaseensclceeoendenccean ane 
Room and Board (on the campus).................. 60 
Furnished Rooms: Tha‘ia Hall. Leaflet sent on 

request. Occupied by two, $25; by one 













(except 






For information address the Registrar 
COLLEGE of the PACIFIC, STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
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The Future of the California Teachers Colleges 


Dr. E-mer H. Starrecsacn, Director of Research 
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California Teachers Association 


The Re 


dents ¢ 


search Department of the California Teachers Association, at the request of the Presi- 
the Teachers Colleges of the State, recently completed a study of opinions among educators 
oncerning what future lines of development the state teachers colleges should follow. 


Questio 


nnaires submitted to the school administrators of the state, including high school prin- 
cipals and city, county, and district superintendents elicited 318 of the 
naire, bearing a tabulation of the of the below: 


replies. A 
administrators is 


copy question- 


responses given 


In my opinion the state teachers colleges should extend their present program of instruction 
to include: 


Mark X in appropriate column. 


Within 
Immediately i0 Years Not at all Not Answered 
1. Training for specialists in naturalization No Pet. No. Pet. No. Pet. No. Pet. 
and Americanization 176 55 53 17 40 13 49 16 
2. Training for attendance officers 180 56 43 14 17 15 $8 15 
3. Complete three-weeks units as part of 
summer session offerings 167 52 16 5 6 18 79 2 
Training for rural supervisors 199 63 58 18 16 5 15 14 
5. Training for rural administrators 174 54 72 23 22 7 50 1¢ 
6. Training for city elementary supervisors 162 51 67 | 28 4 61 19 
7. Training for city elementary principals 177 55 67 21 24 8 50 16 
Ss. Training for elementary supervisory and 
administrate fields even when fifth-year 
graduate courses are required 105 33 95 30 53 17 65 24 
% Training for civil service and public ser- 
vice workers 7 23 93 29 85 27 68 2 
10. Non-teaching vocational courses to meet 
regional needs : : 93 9 id -2 i8 25 a -4 
Total of 3158 
T will be seen that there is a very decided great majority of such voluntary remarks bore 


majority of opinion in favor of extending 
the the to 


include the training of individuals along many 


functions of teachers colleges 


lines, of which are apparently not even 
the 


This need for expansion is, according 


some 


indirectly connected with teacher-training 
objective. 
to the opinions expressed, not only lateral to 
include new non-teaching objectives, but vertical 
as well. 

Thirty-three per cent of the replies indicate 
that a graduate year should be added immedi- 
ately to train 


the 


administrators and supervisors in 
field. of the 
replies indicate a desire to see such a fifth vear 


elementary Thirty per cent 


added within a decade. Of the 253 replies to this 
item of the questionnaire, only 5 
than 21 


3 or slightly less 
per cent, were opposed to such exten- 


sion of teachers college activities. 


Voluntary Replies 


The administrators to whom the 


naires were sent were requested to express their 


question- 
opinions freely in writing. Accordingly, a great 
many responses came that are of a type impos- 
sible to 


present in tabular form. However, the 


in a few definite directions. 

First of all, there appeared, more often than 
any other type of remark, the statement that the 
most important function of the teachers college 
is to teach teachers. Nothing, it was stated by 
many of the administrators, should be permitted 
to interfere with the performance of this func- 
tion. Many recognized the need for other types 


of training—the non-teaching vocational, for 
example—but stated that this should not inter- 
fere with the preparation of teachers. Others, 


though somewhat fewer in number, stated quite 
frankly that non-teaching vocational work should 
be left to the junior college. 

A second trend of sentiment included in the 
voluntary replies concerned graduate study 
the 


in 
teachers college. Certain replies showed 
enthusiastic approval; others plain disapproval. 
Certain the stated that the 


the university should not be en- 


of latter group 


province of 


croached upon. A larger middle group was 


strongly in favor of graduate study for admin- 
istrators in the elementary field; and several of 
these replies called attention to a need for ex- 
perience, before such courses should be taken. 





~~ 
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CLAREMONT COLLEGES | 


Summer Sessions—June 23 to August 1 















SAN DIEGO CLAREMONT 

Graduate work in Anthropol | Undergraduate and graduate 

ogy, Economics, Education, work in the Liberal Arts and 

English, History, Philosophy, the Sciences, Physical Educa- 

Political Science, Psychology, tion, Music, Psychology and 
and Sociology. Education. 


LAGUNA BEACH—Marine Zoology 
BLUFF LAKE—Surveying 


Requests for information and applications should be sent, at 
the earliest convenient date, to 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


Claremont Colleges - Claremont, California 









JUNE 16—JULY 25 CORVALLIS, OREGON 


MEETING SPECIFIC NEEDS 


In Six Weeks of Summer Study prepare to meet new responsibilities and cope with recent 
developments. The Junior High School and Public School Publicity by Dr. Harlan C. Hines, 
author of “Junior High School Curricula” and “Public School Publicity’; Guidance and Occu- 
pational Information by Professor C. W. Salser, co-author with Professor Brewer of Harvard of 
the standard college text on Guidance Case-Work; Counseling by Dr. R. E. Rutledge, Director of 
Research, Oakland (Calif.) Public Schools; Mental Hygiene and Case Study of Maladjusted 
Children by Dr. R. O. Chambers; courses for Deans of Girls by Dean Ella E. Wilson; Character 
Education by Dr. E. W. Warrington; Remedial Teaching in High School and Methods of Study 
by Dr. F. W. Parr; Business Administration of Schools by Professor R. J. Clinton; and Psychology 
of Adolescence by Dean J. R. Jewell offer unusual and practical help. 


Work is Offered for Graduate, Undergraduate, and Entrance Credit 

HOME ECONOMICS: Dr. Henry C. Sherman, Columbia University, Nutrition; Dr. Chase 
Going Woodhouse, Economics of the Family; wide range of courses, Home Management Houses, 
Nursery School, Branch of Parsons’ School of Fine and Applied Arts. COMMERCE: Courses 
for teachers, Stenotypy, all departments. INDUSTRIAL ARTS: Wide range with combinations 
in Industrial Education leading to Master’s degree. COACHING: Knute Rockne in intensive 
two-weeks course. SPECIAL INTERESTS: Radio Communication, Landscape Architecture, In- 
dustrial Journalism, Physical Education, Music, Basic Arts and Sciences, including Art, Chemistry, 
English Composition and Literature, History, Public Speaking and Dramatics. 

A Registration Fee of Ten Dollars Admits to All Regular Classes 

Laboratory fees and living expenses moderate. Write for bulletin. 


Address: DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
OREGON STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CORVALLIS, OREGON 


BY AUTHORITY OF THE STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
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In other words, the opinion of these administra- 
tors seemed to be that graduate study of this 
kind would be particularly valuable to experi- 
enced teachers who face advancement to admin- 
istrative or supervisory positions, or who wish 
to make preparation in anticipation of such 
advancement. 


TTENTION was called in the voluntary 
A replies to the need for specialized training 
for specific kinds of service: specialized training 
for rural teachers; for attendance supervisors, 
for psychiatric and mental hygiene case studies, 
for educational guidance, for dean of girls and 
dean of boys, etc. 


Present Status of Teachers Colleges 


Normal become teachers col- 
leges in California, at least, and along with the 
dignity of the new title they have been given 
the authority to grant degrees. 


schools have 


To put the story thus in one short sentence is 
to leave out a most interesting and important 
chapter in the history of American education. 
For the old normal schools—now grown up into 
teachers colleges—have been, and are at present, 
the most important of all factors in the evolution 
and maintenance of the principles and practices 
of modern education. 


It is largely in connection with these teacher- 
training institutions that new ideas, new methods, 
and new activities have been invented, tried out, 
and reduced to practical working bases. They 
have been as a fountain-head of progressiveness 
in educational thought and practice. 


Restricted in Scope 

Teachers colleges are quite generally restricted 
to the training of teachers for the elementary 
field, the preparation of secondary school teach- 
ers being usually left to the university and the 
state college. Some states have removed such 
restrictions upon certain or all of their teachers 
colleges.’ In California this has occurred to a 
limited degree. 

California teachers colleges may, in addition 
to training elementary and kindergarten teach- 
ers, prepare junior high school teachers, and 
teachers of special subjects for the high school. 
Further, they may give training in fulfillment 
of requirements for special administration and 
supervision credentials. 


(1) The 
Greeley, Colorado, 





Colorado State Teachers College at 
has for several years been 
giving a year of graduate work and granting 
the M. A. degree. Recently the Kansas State 
Teachers College at Emporia, has undergone a 
similar development. 


News 


This division of functions between teachers 
colleges and universities and colleges goes back 
in its origin to the days of the old normal 
school, when the training of elementary school 
teachers was largely non-academic in character; 
when such training occupied only one or two 
years, based often upon the completion of the 
elementary school, and was devoted for the most 
part to courses in “pedagogy” and methods. 


Teachers Colleges No Longer Non-academic 


With their gradual evolution into modern 
teachers colleges, our state teacher - training 
institutions have, on the one hand, weeded out 
most of the non-academic matter that was so 
prevalent in the older normal school, and, at the 
same time, incorporated into their curricula 
most, if not all, the subject-matter found in any 
four-year institution of higher learning. 

They have, in place of former faculties many 
of whom were without thorough knowledge of 
academic subject matter, acquired instructional 
staffs made up of individuals whose academic 
training is on a par with that of the best college 
and university faculties. 


Teacher Training For Special Fields an 
Influence Toward Expansion 


One factor conducing toward a broadening of 
the work of the teachers college in California 
has been the function of training teachers for 
special fields. Some of this specialized training 
has required background education of an aca- 
demic nature. 

The well-prepared teacher of home-making 
requires a knowledge of chemistry; the physical 
education teacher needs to have knowledge of 
biology and physiology; the teacher in the com- 
mercial field needs to have a background in 
economics, statistics, and mathematics, etc. 
These requirements have been conducive toward 
an enriched academic offering on the part of the 
teachers colleges. 


Modern Education Based Upon Enriched 
Teacher-Background 


Perhaps the most influential factor making 
for a better academic offering, however, has been 
the emphasis in teacher-training upon a broaden- 
ing of teacher-knowledge in academic fields. The 
modern elementary school teacher needs to be 
well grounded in physical and natural sciences, 
in social science, in psychology and child study, 
in literature, in art, and in music. 

Ignorance of any of these fields brands the 
elementary teacher as unsuitable for the modern 
school. 


“As is the teacher, so is the school,” is 
an old saying, and a true one. Modern education 
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i | | | —DIRECTION 
—APPRAISAL 


“SPELLING” 


a monograph—“SPELLING AS A 
SCHOOL SUBJECT’’—is given on 
request to any California teacher 
by the authors of 


Trabue and Stevens 


Spellers 


which use the latest assignment- 
text-study method: 


grades 2-3-4 
grades 5-6 
grades 7-8 


Book 1. Primary....... 
Book 2. Intermediate 
Book 3. Advanced 


Each, 48 cents 


The monograph will be sent free 


Write to Row, Peterson & Company 


149 New Montgomery Street 
San Francisco 











THE NEw 
WIDE AWAKE 
READERS 


Four essentials have been carefully observed: 
CHILD INTEREST 
CAREFUL AND EVEN GRADING 
ABUNDANCE OF READING MATTER 
NON-DUPLICATION OF MATERIAL 
Whether or not you know the Old Wide Awake Readers 
you ought te become acquainted with these 
charming New Wide Awake Readers 
Tae New Wwe Awake Junior, 65 cents; Primer, 65 cents; 
Fimst Reaver, 70 cents; Seconp Reaper, 70 cents; Tuirp 
Reaver, 75 cents; Fourtn Reaper, 85 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Bosten .%1 East 20th St., Chicago 








S E : FF —CORRECTION 


—RELIANCE 


These elements of real character- 
education can be strengthened 
through the many desirable fea- 
tures of the 


KNIGHT-STUDEBAKER-RUCH 


STANDARD 
SERVICE 
ARITHMETICS 


A new teaching and learning tool 
which will enable you and your pupils 
to derive many extra values from your 
arithmetic course. 


May we send you descriptive folder 
No. 1110 and other information? 


Scott, Foresman & Co. 
Buiders of Educational Programs 


623 S. WaBAsH AVENUE CHICAGO 


Announcing 


The New Bolenius 
Primary Readers 
and Equipment 


TOM AND BETTY Primer 
ANIMAL FRIENDS . . First Reader 
Happy Days... . Second Reader 
Door to BOOKLAND, Third Reader 


(in press) 
Each beautifully illustrated in color 
These new primary readers, work books, and 


equipment embody the rich experience 
of three leaders in education 


EmMMA MILLER BOLENIUS assisted by Mary 
MeSkKIMMON and Dr. FLorENCE BAMBERGER 


Let us send you further information 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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is no longer limited in scope to a few funda- 
mentals for which dependence can mainly be 
placed upon textbooks. 
history of 


Never before in the 
has the 
school been so dependent upon the teacher as at 
present. Only the and_ enriched 
academic program of the modern teachers col- 


lege can produce modern teachers. 


OR does supplying this information con- 
stitute the only task of the teachers col- 


lege. 


education success of the 


broadened 


Given a large and numerically adequate 
body of teachers, as the state has at present, the 
emphasis shifts from numbers to quality.. It 
becomes the job of the teachers colleges to 
select, out of the numbers who apply for teacher- 
training, those individuals who by nature and 
culture will be most satisfactory as teachers 
after their training has been completed. 


The Problem of Selection 
Selection in the field of teacher-training has 
Selection 
there has been, but among teachers, rather than 
prospective teachers. Graduates of 
normal schools and teachers colleges have been 
certificated A large 
part of them have been reasonably successful. 


long been recognized as a problem. 
among 
teach. 


and turned out to 


A smaller percentage have been only partially 


successful, and a still smaller group have been, 


flat failures. 

The failure of the trained individual is always 
tragic, because such failure means wasted years, 
wasted effort, wasted money. 

Selection of the kind that waits upon failure or 
success after the training period ts past ts a 
wasteful kind of selection. Modern educational 
principles demand a selective process which will 
be predic tive 

This has been, and still is, the problem of the 
teachers college. Probably not more than 60 to 
80 per cent of the individuals who apply to take 
teacher-training courses are suited by mentality, 
temperament, and personality to become good 
teachers. The task of selecting the 60 to 80 per 
cent, difficult as it is, is only half of the prob- 
lem that devolves upon the institution to which 
they apply. The rejection of the other 20 to 40 
raises 


per cent questions whose demands for 


solution are immediate and imperative. 


What to Do With the Rejected? 

As long as the teachers colleges remain purely 
teacher-training institutions, there is but one 
course open for those individuals who are proven 
unfit to be candidates for teaching credentials: 
They can only be thrown back upon society with 
their educational problems unsolved. 


Under such conditions, it becomes difficult to 
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carry out an intelligent program of selection in 
the teachers college, for there will always be 
a tendency on the part of the faculty, out of 
sentiment or perhaps out of an excessive desire 
to be fair, to give the applicant for teacher- 
training the benefit of any and all doubts as to 
his or her fitness. 
An Alternative 

On the other hand, if the teachers colleges 
include among their curricula non - teaching 
technical and vocational courses, another avenue 
is left open to the student rejected from the 
teacher-training course. His problem remains 
the problem of the institution, and of the coun- 
selling services it affords. 

Teacher ©raining the Paramount Function 

There appears little doubt that teacher train- 
ing should remain definitely the chief objective 
of the California teachers colleges. 
added 


No new or 
should be allowed 


shadow this primary activity. 


function to over- 
But it also appears that far from hampering 
the teachers college in its performance of this 
function, the enrichment of its curriculum and 
the broadening of the scope of its activities, 
serves rather to facilitate its work toward this 
major objective. 
ca * * 


State Meeting of Elementary 


Principals 
Lannea Elementary Principals Asso- 


ciation held the third annual meeting of its 
Council and of its Central Section at Fresno, 
April 11 and 12. At the Council dinner meeting 
Friday evening reports were made as follows: 
Lucy Cotrel, business re-organiza- 
tion; Emma Von Hatton, chairman, legislative 
program for 1930-31; Mrs. Cora Rosling, chair- 
man, nominating committee. 
On Saturday 


chairman, 


morning Erwin O. Addicott 


presided and addresses were given by Dr. John 
A. Hockett, University of California, “What Is 
Progressive Education?”; C. A. Pugsley, Pasa- 
dena, “What Are the Obstacles to a Progressive 
Education Program?” 

At the luncheon and afternoon meetings the 
following people participated: Dr. A. J. Hamil- 
ton, O. S. Hubbard, Dr. Frank W. Thomas, C. D. 
Winship, M. S. Bryan, Vaughan MacCaughey, 
Mrs. E. Bradley, I. O. Addicott, Mrs. Cora Ros- 
ling, C. A. Pugsley, John A. Hockett, R. D. Lin- 
quist, Mrs. Ina K. Dillon. 

The convention was unusually interesting and 
successful. The Elementary Principals of Cali- 
fornia are 


to be heartily congratulated upon 


their noteworthy professional advance. They are 
moving forward with great strides. 
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609 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Harr Wagner Publishing Company 

call to your attention that they have just 
published the first Geography of Southern 
California for school purposes. Dr. H. W. 
Fairbanks in his “Southern California, the 
Land and Its People,” has done a fascinating 
study of the home conditions of the Southern 
part of the State for pupils in the fourth or 
fifth grades. List price of this book is $1.50. 

e 






N the new Edition of California History by 
Harr Wagner and Mark Keppel we have a 
book revised down to May, 1929, beautifully 
printed and bound, with many new illustra- 
tions and much added material and data 
brought up to date. This book is being 
adopted in many places for use in the sixth 
grade, where the study of California History 
has been taken out of the Junior High School. 
List price of this new edition is $1.50. 
° 


NIOR High School Science by Mae 

Johnson Corwin and Walling Corwin— 
the most outstanding book of the past year 
for an introductory or discovery course in 
science—has been adopted for the Seventh 
Grade in both Oakland and Richmond, Cali- 
fornia, and for supplementary use has been 
purchased in quantity by San Francisco, San 
Diego, Coronado, Glendale, Los Angeles; 
Bath, Ohio; Perth Amboy, N. J., and other 
places. List price of this book is $1.60. 

* 





OR Administrators desirous of an advanced 
method of keeping class records we offer 
the “Educators’ Looseleaf Class Book and 
Official Report,” designed by Oliver Hartzell, 
Superintendent of Schools of San Rafael, 
California. These class books are the result 
of six years of experimental work by Mr. 
Hartzell in endeavoring to attain a record 
book of simplicity and adaptability. The class 
book is listed at $1.25; Looseleaf fillers, per 
class, 25c; 6 classes, $1.00. 
* 


JN Arithmetic, published September 1st, we 
submit for your approval “Practice Prob- 
lems” by R. W. Camper, Rural Supervisor of 
Glenn County. Net $0.80. Supplemental 
problems in Arithmetic for the sixth, seventh 
and eighth grades. 
« 
“THE Robert Lloyd Tone System,” by 
Robert Lloyd, is a book that every Eng- 
lish and Public Speaking teacher should pos- 
sess. List $1.25. 


We invite your careful attention to 
the above-mentioned books 


The Harr Wagner Publishing Company 
609 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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ing 


Name.. 


Address 


‘We Want Girls 


to fill positions in our beauty shops. 
profession, 
Short course of training necessary to qualify 


DAY 


Positions 
authorized Marinello Shops. Earn- 


SYSTEM OF BEAUTY CULTURE 
2404 W. 
Phone Fitzroy 2114 


JUST LIKE YOU 
Refined 
good salary, steady employment. 


AND EVENING CLASSES 
Reasonable Rates 
We place our graduates in 


possibilities $35 to $50 per week 





We also assist you to | 

OWN YOUR OWN BUSINESS | 

Phone. Call. Write for our 
44-Page FREE Catalogue. 


MARINELLO 


7th Street Opp. Westlake Park 


LOS ANGELES 














High School—College 


DIPLOMAS 


812-816 


Dependable Service—Quality Materials 
Our Eighteenth Year 


THE T. V. ALLEN CO. 
Mapte AVENUE Los ANGELES 
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Spanish and the “Talkies” 


Proressor ALFRED CorEsTER, Stanford University 


7a appearance of the new popular amuse- 
ment known as the “talkies” has given rise 
to a number of speculative considerations, which 
are not all confined to the fate of the amusement 
itself. Some of them interest the language teacher, 
whether he instructs in the mother tongue or in a 
foreign language. 


Consider first the word “talkie”, a most horrible 
neologism. But how magically it sprang from the 
lips to distinguish the new thing from the old! 
A spontaneous invention by analogy, popularly 
formed; “movies, talkies.” “Movies” has not been 
accepted as a word in good use; but now that its 
blood brother has been created, the pair very 
likely will enter insolently together into good 
society. 


As long as the actors in the “movies” were not 
expected to speak, the public was content with 
their attractive personal appearance; but in the 
“talkies” the actor must have a pleasing voice. 
Perhaps, as in the spoken drama, the good voice 
and clear enunciation will be more important than 
beauty of person. 


Teacher, if you know any young person smitten 
with a desire to go to Hollywood, you have a 
powerful incentive at your command for improve- 
ment in vocal English. Who has the best “talkie” 
voice in your class? Would the class be inter- 
ested in finding out? If not just now, after a few 
weeks of preliminary practice. 


If the “movies” have any influence on the lives 
of young people (and some persons call them 
one source of “the crime wave’), the “talkies” 
will have more. The picture will no longer be 
merely a suggestion; words will make its subtlest 
meaning clear to the stupidest. The boy who 
goes home from the theater to play highwayman 
in the backyard or habitue of the night club in 
the garret, will know the appropriate language. 


The slang of the “talkies” will spread rapidly. 


3ut why not make use of this educative power 
of the “talkies”? One electric company, I under- 
stand, is already advertising “educational talkies.” 
As yet, however, the foreign language “talkie” 
is in the future. Every language teacher knows 
the value of plays and, alas! (if he has ever 
tried to have his produce one) the 
drudgery of drilling for the production. A “talkie” 
film to accompany the study of a play, scene by 
scene, day by day, what a marvel! Perhaps we 
shall have them in our schools, if the producer 


pupils 


of such financial trifles emerges. 
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Just now, speaking about foreign languages to 
a moving picture producer might be disagree- 
able or even dangerous. The Spanish have a 
proverb, “Don’t say rope in the house of the 
man who has been hanged.” The export of mov- 
ing picture films has been a very profitable line 
of the business. But can a “talkie,” squawking 
English, be shown to German or Spanish audi- 
ences? Foreign film manufacturers are said to 
be chuckling with glee. The Italian dramatist, 
Pirandello, perhaps from professional jealousy, 
says that the supremacy of the American mov- 
ing-picture industry has received its death-blow. 


On the other hand, an Argentine journalist 
foresees a different result. Spanish and English, 
he thinks, are the languages of the future, at 
least on this continent. This is easy to concede. 
The truth of it forms one of the most cogent 
reasons why the study of Spanish (in prefer- 
ence to any other foreign language) should have 
a place in our high schools. 


But to return to the Argentine journalist. As 
the modern world is largely occupied with busi- 
ness, English is gaining ground as a world 
language. English and business are almost 
synonymous. At the “movies” all nations became 
accustomed to read a few words of English; 
from the “talkies” they will learn to understand 
English speech. 

Understanding a language, however, is a very 
different thing from being able to converse in it. 
The North Ameri- 
can traveler who 
goes to visit, even 
ten years hence, his 
South American 
neighbor, expecting 
to be greeted in 
English, will be 
grievously disap- 
pointed. 

Besides, it is a 
mere act of courtesy 
in a visitor to speak 
the language of 
those whom he vis- 
its. And courtesy ts 
so ingrained in the 
Spanish language 
that for many of our 
pupils the learning 
of a little exquisite 
courtesy may be 
considered a valu- 
able by-product of 
the study. The ad- 
vantage of knowing 





Alfred Coester is professor of 
Spanish-American literature at 
Stanford University and is editor 
»f Hispania, official journal of the 
American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish. 
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APSCO 


Automatic Pencil Sharpeners 


A Model to meet every need 
in the Schoolroom 


a ee 


The DANDY 
The Sharpener that “feeds itself” 


An all steel model with the “Automatic Feed” 
—an exclusive APSCO feature that eliminates 
carelessness in sharpening and _ prevents 
broken points and pencil waste. 


Ask your School Supply House to show you 
the complete line of APSCO Models or 


WRITE US FOR CATALOG 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


Orr 


DESERVE 
ALL 
HEALTH SAFEGUARDS 





Iodine acts as a safeguard 
against goitre—ask your doc- 
tor! Make Leslie Iodized 
Salt part of the family diet in 
order that children may have 
this important mineral. 





LESLIE 
IODIZED SALT 


LESLIE-CALIFORNIA SALT CO. 






















Delicious 
Acid Drinks 


prepared 


without lemons 
Here is a real body-building sub- 


stitute for lemon or lime juice in 
the preparation of refreshing acid 
drinks. Very convenient to have 
at hand and a most wholesome 


addition to any flavor fruit syrup. 
Two tablespoonfuls of Horsford’s will serve in 
place of the juice of one and one half lemons, 


Horsfords 
Jlcid 
PM Sy HC 


AT ALL pRuGGISTS 


SHELDON 
Multi-Service Tables 


The group of tables above adequately meets 
the laboratory requirements for chemistry, 


physics, biology, general science, agriculture 
and lecture purposes. Each table will accom- 
modate six classes, two students at a table, 
and has a private locker for each of the twelve 


Laboratory, Home Economics, and 
Vocational Furniture 


E. H. Sheldon and Company 
Muskegon, Michigan 
H. T. SPENCER, Western Representative 
Box 226 Corte Madera, California 
565 Market Street, San Francisco, California 
723 S. Hill Street, Los Angeles, California 
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what to say, as well as how to behave, will be 
clear from a single example. Consider the em- 
barrassing moment of personal introduction. 
What shall one say? Grinning, no matter how 
pleasantly, at one’s new acquaintance cannot put 
him into so agreeable a frame of mind as would 
the conventional salutation in his own language. 
Inability to say the right thing fills the grinning 
one with a sense of inferiority; while the proper 
words establish a sympathetic relationship. 


Recent investigations have shown that a fairly 
large percentage of adults have a need at some 
time for knowing a foreign langnage. Even the 
little knowledge which is acquired in a high school 
course confers an advantage on the individual 
who possesses tt. 


His elementary training puts him far ahead of 
another adult who attempts to pick up the for- 
eign tongue when the need for it is pressing. 
The time used in studying Spanish in the high 
school will be well spent because our relations 
with Spanish-speaking Americans, governmental, 
commercial, and personal, will increase enor- 
mously in the future. 


* * * 


Cc. L. Walton, principal of Caruthers Union 
High School, Fresno County, reports that addi- 
tional land has been purchased for a high school 
site, a cost of $2400. This money was an un- 
expended balance from last year. 


a = - 


The Mercury Story Book, with an introduc- 
tion by J. B. Priestley, is a collection of best 
stories from the London Mercury, and published 
by Longmans Green and Company, 221 East 20th 
Street, Chicago. There are 25 mighty interesting 
stories; 415 pages; $2.50. 


= * * 


Liza Jane and the Kinkies, written and illus- 
trated by Mary Phipps, is a big book for little 
children and is printed throughout in two colors, 
including the 100 illustrations. It is published 
by J. H. Sears and Company of New York; $2. 
A book of good fun! 


J. D. Sweeney, superintendent of schools at 
Red Bluff, is author of an interesting and valu- 
able series of feature article entitled “One 
Hundred Years Ago in History’’ and published in 
the Red Bluff Daily News. 


The Progressive Education Association held 
its tenth annual convention at the Willard Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., April 3-5, 1930. The executive 
secretary is J. Milnor Dorey with offices at 10 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. Stanwood 
Cobb is president; Dr. John Dewey is honorary 
president. 
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Child Poems from Siskiyou 


E have enjoyed reading, in the magazine, 

\ \ poems written by the school children of 

Santa Rosa and in the small school at Little 
River, Humboldt County. 


The children of our school here in Siskiyou 
have written a number of poems during the 
last three school terms, which we submit to 
you in hopes that you may find room for one or 
two of them in the columns of your paper. They 
are entirely original both in thought and com- 
position. 


Our school, though small, (two teachers) is 
enrolled 100 per cent in the C. T. A—HarLanp 
C. McDonatp, Principal Grenada School, Siskt- 
you County. 


Seasons 
N spring the world turns green again. 
In autumn it is brown, 
In summer things turn yellow, 
In winter the snow drifts down. 


In springtime bloom the violets, 
And buttercups wax yellow, 

In autumn-time the apples 

And pears so rich and mellow. 


In summertime the peaches, 
Large, golden, and bright. 

In winter-time the frost and snow 
Making the world white. 


We sit by the cozy fireplace 

As the snow keeps drifting deeper; 
And whisper a prayer of thankfulness 
To God, our heavenly Keeper. 


—Leora Rosson, I2 years. 


Moonlight 


T is beautiful at midnight 
When the stars are shining bright, 
And the moon is coming up behind the hills. 
You can hear the crickets humming, 
The katydids a-strumming; 
And the owl’s weird hoot on yonder rills. 
—ANNA SUTTER, I3 years. 


At a recent meeting of the Sutter County 
Teachers Association (of which A. A. Hunter of 
Live Oak is president) there was an attendance 
of 75 members. Inspiring and helpful addresses 
by Miss Helen Haffernan of the State Depart- 


ment and E. G. Gridley, manager of the C. T. A. 
Placement Division, Berkeley. 
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Your pupils can’t 
spend a day in 
a coal mine... 


... but this new teaching device 
enacts the whole story of coal 
before their eyes zm fifteen minutes. 


ITH THIS new classroom aid the 

V V topic is pictured én motion. On a sil- 
vered screen the miner is shown donning 
his working clothes and riding down into 
his gallery. Then follows a series of scenes 
depicting the entire process of anthracite 
mining. Eventually the miner comes up 
the shaft. He has spent a long day below, 
but the class has been given the whole 
story of his work in a quarter of an hour. In 
fifteen hours of reading. ..even in fifteen 
hours actually spent in the mining dis- 
trict...the children could not cover the 
subject as thoroughly as it is covered 


News 





with the aid of this special school film. 
Anthracite Coal is only one of the many 
Eastman Classroom Films available on 
topics of Geography, General Science and 
Health. Write for ‘“A New Descriptive 
List of Eastman Classroom Films.”’ 
EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, INC. 


Subsidiary of 
EastMan Kopak Company, Rocuester, N. Y. 








Just what is the objective in 


Junior Business Training? 
Where does the emphasis belong? 


In GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE, by JONEs and BERTSCHI 
the authors build their philosophy on the premise that 


All boys and girls aae CONSUMERS and CITIZENS 
and that some of them will be paid WORKERS. 


General Business Science 


gives all the necessary training for jobs on the junior level 
of employment, and in addition, opens up the whole field of 
business for exploration and develops the subject in accord- 
ance with Junior High School objectives. 


Write our nearest office for examination copy 
or descriptive literature 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON TORONTO LONDON 
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Miss Ruth B. Matheson, supervisor of writing 
in the Redwood City Schools, has made an inter- 
esting study of penmanship problems in which 
she makes the following recommendations: 

“Have a goal for each grade. It has been 
found by a wide survey of writing in all kinds 
of business and professions that the final stand- 
ard of writing should be at least as good as 
sixty on the Ayres Scale. That is not difficult. 

“Yet because of individual differences there 
may be a few children in seventh and eighth 
grades who can never reach this standard. It 
would be a serious mistake to force those to 
reach sixty who possess not the ability. On the 
other hand some children with little effort may 
reach seventy, eighty or even ninety. 

“To the of writing I 
would say Give a great deal of encouragement 
Do everything to make your work pleasant. 
Happy normal children are more responsive to a 
smile, a word of praise, than anything. Children 
are worth more than the subject.” 


teacher or supervisor 


* 7. > 


Mrs. Louise J. Taft, of Colusa, is U. S. field 
secretary for the W. C. T. U. She recently made 
a tour of the California state teachers colleges, 
from Arcata to San Diego, in the interests of the 
world war against alcoholism. 


4 * . 


Miss Hazel Nell Bemus, director of art and 
physical education in the Santa Ana schools, re- 
ports many activities, including traveling art 


Eureka “Baby” Orchestra Wins Fame 





These Eureka youngsters, under the direction of Karl Moldrem, have 
the Sherman Thompson Baby 
Orchestra. Not only the novelty of the organization, whose small per- 
formers range in age from two and a half to six years. but the real 
proficiency of the players, several of whom have developed into capable 
soloists, with a smoothness of tone, and precision of bowing which is 
surprising for their ages, has attracted widespread attention, and has 
broadcast the fame of Eureka throughout the entire nation. 


attracted international attention as 


exhibits, with prizes for the best compositions 
and poems based on the exhibits. 

Josephine Flaherty, a sixth grade girl, wrote 
the following poem concerning the painting “The 
Sunset on the Pacific’ by Frank Cuprien. 


The wonderful sea of azure blue, 
And the sky of every hue, 

The water’s edge with its colors gay, 
Blending in with the sands of gray. 


The sunset on the Pacific sky, 
Reflected on the mountains high, 

The green and blue of the rolling sea, 
Was just the thing to paint and see. 


Psychology by Robert S. Woodworth, professor 
of psychology, Columbia University, is a famed 
text, widely used since its appearance in 1921. 
The publishers, Henry Holt and Company, have 
now brought out a revised edition, with much 
new material. This weighty book of 600 pages 
is primarily for college use. 


A Little Children’s Orchestra 


Over a year ago S. H. Thompson and G. W. 
Thompson of Eureka, with the aid of Karl Mol- 
drem, violinist and teacher, conceived the idea 
of the formation of a baby orchestra to interest 
the parents in musical education for children 

— Although the idea of 
teaching mere babies 
how to play a musical 
instrument and organ- 
izing a group of them 
to play together was 
rather risky, the Thomp- 
sons ordered some tiny 
violins. They realized 
that it was highly essen- 
tial that the baby vio- 
lins be of the highest 
quality and material, 
and found it necessary 


to have them made in 
Europe. 
Not a single one of 


the 19 was able to read 
either “reading” or mu- 
sic when they began 
practicing. The most 
difficult part of the en- 
tire effort was teaching 
the babies the first seven 
letters of the alphabet 
to identify the notes on 
the musical scale, and 
the first four numerals 
enabling them to count. 
These fundamentals are 
necessary before note 
reading can begin. 
Music critics who have 
either heard and seen 
the orchestra play here, 
or have seen them inthe 
Pathe News have mar- 
veled at their teamwork. 
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Scene on grounds of the California School of Arts and Crafts, Oakland 


On this campus, from June 30 to August 8, the California School of Arts and 
Crafts will conduct its 24th annual Summer Session. There will be thirty inter- 
esting courses in drawing, painting, design, the crafts, art appreeiation, and 
methods of teaching art. The faculty will number some twenty highly trained 
art and craft specialists, including Glenn A. Wessels, just returned from two 
years advanced study with Hofmann of Munich. 


Write today for summer catalog E-5 


F. H. Meyer, Director 


California School of Arts and Crafts 


Broadway at College Avenue, Oakland, California 
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California School Librarians Meet 


A’ a recent 
A 


Library 


meeting of the California School 
Miss 
Junior 


ssociation, Northern Section, 


Katherine Db. Steele of the San Mateo 
College presided 

New were elected as follows: 
dent: Polly R. Hateh, Polytechnic High 
San Francisco; 


officers Presi- 
School, 
Vice-President: Helen Price, Uni- 
versity High School, Oakland; Secretary: Lillian 
Morehouse, Palo Alto Union High School; 
urer: 


Treas- 
Mrs. Nell B. Fuller, Modesto Junior College; 
Director: Katherine D. Steele, San Mateo Junior 
College. 

The following were elected to honorary mem- 
bership: Vierling Kersey, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction; Milton J. Ferguson, State 
Librarian; Mabel Gillis, Assistant State Libra- 
rian; Mrs. May Dexter Henshall, County Library 
Organizer, Sacramento; Sydney B. Mitchell, di- 
rector of the school of librarianship, University 
of California, Berkeley; Mary Barmby, Aiameda 
County Librarian, Oakland; Dr. T. W. MeQuarrie, 
President of San Jose State Teachers College; 
and Susan T. Smith, Librarian, Berkeley Public 
Library. 


The Western 
its third 
May 23 


The officers are 


Penmanship Association holds 
annual convention at Los Angeles on 


R. E. Wiatt, president, Bertha 
E. Roberts, vice-president, and Myrtle I, Palmer, 
treasure! 

Among those taking part in the program will 
be,—Robert H. Lane, “Place of Writing in the 


Activity Program”; Madeline Veverka, “Penman- 
ship as Problem Solving for Little Children”; 
Marietta Charlotte Ely, “Methods Used in the 
Teaching of Writing in Elementary Grades’; 
and Albert E. Bullock, “Methods Used in the 
Teaching of Writing in Junior and Senior High 
Schools”. 

A notable feature of this important convention 
is the exhibit-display of activities, 
books, aids and other materials. 


projects, 


* * . 


The Inglewood High School District started 
work in its new branch high school the first 
week of the semester as scheduled. Mr. Harold 
O. Simar has been appointed dean of boys and 
Mrs. Ruth U. Darsie dean of girls. 


* * . 


Principal O. S. Thompson of Compton High 
School has announced the names of the follow- 
ing Principals for the five junior high schools 
that are to open next fall within the district: 
F. C. Hemphill, Miss Velva FE. Thompson, Charles 
F. Eckels, William W. and Warren L. 
Strickland. 


Jones, 


Los Angeles Voeational Association Officers 
elected for 1930,— 
President: Parke S. Hyde, Stevenson Junior 


High (Re-elected unanimously). 
Vice-President: Drew C. Amo, Venice High. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Effie Jane Hayden, Poly- 

technique Special Day and Evening. 
















How the Motivation Charts Are Used 


These charts can be used in innumerable ways in 
the research department, the administrator's office 
and the classroor Every day new uses 
themselves. Some specific uses are listed here 
As a Record of Objective or Standard Tests 
A He 
Att 


suggest 















slass Averag 
Teaching the Art of Graphics 
8—Typewriting and Shorthand Progress Charts 






I 


Prices: 15 cts. to 50 cts. 


Ask for descriptive circulars 











THE MOTIVATION CHART 


graph so popular in commerce, in industry, and in scientific literature—the 
graph tells the story at a glance in the most vivid way. There is nothing 
more stimulating to the child than to see his own progress in graphic form. 


Cc. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. — LOS ANGELES, CAL. — FRESNO, CAL. — PHOENIX, ARIZ. 









MOTIVATION BY GRAPHIC 
METHODS 


This graphic chart is a new and 
effective device for motivating chil- 
dren in school subjects. There is a 
fundamental psychological reason 
for its success and popularity. It is 
the same reason that has made the 
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When Making Your Book Orders 


OU may not have the publishers 
b per tne conveniently at hand when 
you want it. To conserve some of your 
time the Sierra Educational News has 
compiled a list of the names and ad- 
dresses of school-book publishers who 
want to sell their books to the Califor- 
nia schools. 

When preparing your requisitions 
have this list on your desk so you will 
get the correct name of the publisher 
and his proper address. This will save 


you time and also the time of those who 
place the orders. 

The list is of advertisers in the Sierra 
Educational News in 1929-30. Further 
details of their publications may be 
obtained by consulting their advertise- 
ments in the magazine—or write to the 
Sierra Educational News for desired 
information. 

Whenever possible buy from the 
firms who advertise in your magazine 
—-the Sierra Educational News. 


Directory of School Book Publishers, 1929-30 


American Book Co. 

D. Appleton & Co. 

A. S. Barnes & Co. 

Milton Bradley Co. 

Century Co...... 

Classroom Teacher. 

F. E. Compton & Co. 
Denoyer-Geppert Co. 
Denoyer-Geppert Co. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Samuel French 

Ginn & Co... 

Globe Book Company 
Gregg Publishing Co.. 

Ruth Crocker Hoffman. 
Houghton Mifflin Co......0..0222 2... 
Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


Macmillan Co........ 

G. & C. Merriam Co. 

Newson & Co............ 

a Ti I iain ii cts ces 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co... 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.. 

Rand McNally & Co.. 

Row, Peterson & Co.. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Scott, Foresman & Co. 
Teachers Co-operative Center. 
‘Technical Book Ce...................<. 
Harr Wagner Publishing Co..... 
C. F. Weber & Company 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc... 
John C. Winston Co. 

World Book Co.... 


121 Second St., San Francisco 

149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
67 West 44th St., New York City 

554 Mission St., San Francisco 

353 Fourth Ave., New York City 

950 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 
280 Battery St., San Francisco 

So. Berkeley 
-Box 635 Arcade Station, Los Angeles 
449 Fourth Ave., New York City 

811 West 7th St., Los Angeles 

45 Second St., 

149 New Montgomery St., 
Phelan Bldg., 

esl 460 Grand 

612 Howard St., 


Drawer B, 


San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
Ave., Riverside 
San Francisco 
ie ioe Saud Syracuse, N. Y. 

om ..2244 Calumet Ave., Chicago 
149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
350 Mission St., San Francisco 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
....-----2900 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
....45 Second St., San Francisco 
554 Mission St. San Francisco 
2 West 45th St., New York City 
559 Mission St., San Francisco 
Montgomery St., 
ee 230 Post St., 
Montgomery St., 
..432 Sutter St., San 
525 Market St., San 
609 Mission St., San 
650 Second St., San 
..525 Market St., San 
San 


Montgomery St., 
Montgomery St., San 


149 New San Francisco 
San 


San 


Francisco 
149 New Francisco 
Francisco 
Francisco 
Francisco 
Francisco 
2 ew Francisco 
149 New 
149 New 


Francisco 
Francisco 
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Progress at South Pasadena 

HE South Pasadena Board of Education has 

acted favorably upon a recommendation to 
erect small auditoriums at each of three ele- 
mentary schools this summer. It is the intention 
to follow this up with an auditorium at another 
building the following summer and so on until 
each school is so provided. 

It has also been decided to enlarge the Ad- 
ministration Building by at least 70 per cent, 
providing additional offices for supervisors, a 
professional library, a larger conference audi- 
torium, and especially more room for supplies 
of all kinds. 

It is also the intention to add improvements 
to the extent of about $8,000 to the high school 
eafeteria and banquet room. 


It is estimated that all these improvements 
will cost upwards of $60,000 and will be paid 
for out of current funds.——George C. Bush, 


Superintendent, City Schools. 


x + « 


The San Francisco Teachers Federation re- 
cently celebrated its eleventh anniversary at a 
banquet. Paul Mohr was the presiding officer. 
Special welcome was given to the new Admin- 
istrators’ Union, of which John C. McGlade, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, is president, 
and which is the second of its kind in the 
United States. 

The meeting was addressed by Roe H. Baker, 
president, San Francisco Labor Council; John 
O’Connell, secretary of same; Dr. J. M. Gwinn, 
San Francisco Superintendent of Schools; and 
others. 


* - 2 


The Map-o-Graph is a new apparatus for pro- 
ducing desk outline maps recently announced by 
the Weber Costello Company, Chicago Heights, 
Illinois. The maps made are 5 by 7 inches; 
the printing set comprises handle, 7 map rolls, 
ink pad and ink. Extra rolls are available. The 


set complete is listed at $29. 


* + * 


Miss Bertha Oliver, of the Superintendent's 
Advisory Council of Los Angeles City, reports 
that the Council has gone on record as favor- 
ing the two following resolutions: 

1. That leaves-of-absence for study or travel 
be given the same credit as teaching for salary 
rating, provided said leaves-of-absence be not 
oftener than once in seven years. 

2. That leaves-of-absence for study or travel 
be given the same credit as teaching for pen- 
sion-rating, provided that the said leaves-of- 
absence be not oftener than once in seven years, 
and provided that the regular amount of money 
be paid into the pension fund. 


7 * o 


The pupils of the Hillsborough District school, 
of which Richard L. Crane, Jr., is superinten- 
dent, issue a monthly school newspaper. It is 
mimeographed, in magazine form, and with many 
illustrations in black and white and in color. 
James Hart is editor. It is a highly creditable 
example of ereative literary activity in a pro- 
gressive school. 


Tehama’s County Superintendent 
LTA STILLWELL OHRT; born — 
County. Parents—Mr. and Mrs. J. 
well, pioneer farmers of Corning. 
Married to Emil C. Ohrt of Red Bluff, Cali- 
fornia, 1912. One daughter, Helen E. Ohrt, junior 
in Red Bluff High School. 


Schools — Graduated from Red Bluff Union 
High School and State Teachers College at Chico 


Tehama 
T. Still- 





Mrs. Alta S. Ohrt 


Teaching Experience—Twelve years in city and 
rural elementary schools of Tehama County. 

Appointed to fill unexpired term of County 
Superintendent Paul D. Henderson who  re- 
signed August 15, 1929. 


* * + 


The Northern Section of the California School 
Library Association has formed a Committee on 
Small School Libraries whose function is to 
assist in any way possible those small school 
libraries which are being conducted by teachers 
in part time or by pupils with little or no super- 
vision. The committee consists of Helen L. Price, 
University High School, Oakland, chairman; 
Susie Sutton, Eureka High School; and Mrs. 
Eleanor Faure, Orestimba High School, Newman. 

The headquarters of the committee are at 
University High School, Oakland, and questions 
sent there will be cheerfully and promptly 
answered.—Polly R. Hatch, President, California 
School Library Association, Northern Section. 
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Report on Certification 
Continued from page 29 


agreed that there are badly needed changes in 
the certification laws and the regulations of the 
State Board of Education governing 
training and the issuance of credentials. 

First, the committee feels that there is no 
longer any need for county board examinations 
for the elementary certificate. 


teacher 


A study reveals 
that California is one of the very few remain- 
ing states that grant certificates by this proc- 
ess. The reputation of the state 
is being hurt by the continuance of this obso- 
lete method of granting certificates. A ques- 
tionnaire answered by 46 county superintend- 
ents of California reveals that practically all of 
them are in favor of the abandonment of the 
county board examination and only one gives 
unqualified disapproval. 


educational 


To secure such abandonment would require 
a constitutional amendment. 

Second, there is a tremendous waste of energy 
and money by the County Superintendent and 
County Board of Education in the matter of 
granting and issuing certificates. At present 
the holders of all forms of State Board creden- 
tials and teacher training institution diploma- 
credentials must apply to the County Board, 
recorded and filed in the county office. All 
this effort and expense could be obviated by 
the simple expedient of having the County Su- 
perintendent’s office keep a record of the evi- 
dence of such credentials as are submitted by 
teachers. 

In order to correct these two weaknesses, 
this committee is suggesting to the Legislative 
Committee that we seek the repeal of those 
provisions of the State Constitution which con- 
fer powers upon the County Boards of Educa- 
tion in the matter of issuance of teachers’ cer- 
tificates and the holding of teachers’ certificate 
examinations. 

In order to get more immediate relief in the 
matter of County Board examinations for cer- 
tificates, it is proposed that the law governing 
the giving of such examinations be amended to 
require as a prerequisite to taking the exami- 
nation evidence of three years of training be- 
yond high school graduation in a recognized 
teacher training college, or two years of such 
training and two (2) years of successful public 
school teaching experience. 

Third. The committee recommends that 
steps be taken to insure that California teacher 
training institutions establish an adequate sys- 
tem of selecting 


candidates for training, of 


counseling them in the fields of training, and 


of following up their product in service. Last 
year the excess of the credential and life diploma 
fees over the possible expenditures from the 
fund thus created was over $50,000. This had 
to be turned back into the general fund of the 
state. It is thought that this money could be 
well spent in carrying out the provisions of 
the above recommendation. 

Fourth. There is a growing feeling that the 
principle of granting general and special sec- 
ondary credentials should be discontinued and 
in its place a plan be devised for the granting 
only of secondary credentials limited to the 
major and minor subjects and such others in 
which the applicant has had at least eight se- 
mester hours of training. It is contended that 
there are many teachers in our high schools 
handling subjects in which they have had very 
little or no training. 

In the questionnaire referred to earlier in 
this report, about half of the county superin- 
tendents gave approval of the discontinuance 
of the general secondary credentials. Only a 
few stated that there might be difficulty in 
handling the small high schools of their coun- 
ties, if the credentials were limited. Some, 
however, claimed the principle of restricting the 
credential is all wrong, that high school teach- 
ers are too subject-matter minded now, and 
that what they need most of all is more train- 
ing in methods of teaching high school subjects 
and particularly a transfer of the teacher’s at- 
tention from subject matter to interest in the 
pupil as an individual and a personality. 

However, the committee feels that the gen- 
eral secondary credential should be discontin- 
ued but does not think that the credential should 
be limited to specific subjects, such as algebra, 
geometry, American history. 
unanimously 


It does approve 
of recognizing general fields of 
training, such as the social sciences, natural 
sciences, mathematics, home-making, etc., in 
the granting of secondary credentials. It is 
understood of course that any’ action in so 
limiting the secondary credentials would not be 
retroactive. 

There are other matters of certification that 
the committee recognizes as in need of revi- 
sion, such as the junior high school certificate, 
and will give them study as early as possible. 

Respectfully submitted, 
COMMITTEE ON CERTIFICATION, 
Pres. Phelps, acting for Pres. Hardy; Dr. John 

Almack, Paul E. Stewart, R. E. Golway, Miss 

Christine A. Jacobsen, Miss Helen A. Win- 

chester, A. J. Cloud, C. C. ; 

Bush. 


Hughes, G. C. 
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Payment of Teachers Salaries 
Legal Advisor 
HE claim of a teacher for his salary for 
June 1929, was not presented, for some rea- 
son, to the governing board of a school district 
until the following school year. 


ALFRED E. Lentz, C. T. A. 


It appears that 
at the end of the school year 1928-1929, during 
which the claim of the teacher accrued, there 
was a balance of district funds sufficient to pay 
the claim of the teacher. 

When the claim was presented, however, dur- 
ing the school year 1929-1930, it was discovered 
that the balance left from the school year 1928- 
1929, had been improperly expended to pay bills 
accruing in the school year 1929-1930, before 
paying claims accruing during the school year 
1928-1929. 

The governing board refused to honor the 
claim of the teacher when presented holding that 
under School Code section 4.701 the teacher 
must wait until the end of the school year 1929- 
1930, and, if any balance then 
might then be paid. 

The Attorney General in his opinion No. 7012 
(February 10, 1930) held differently, ruling that 
since the balance of the funds remaining from 
the school year 1928-1929 had been improperly 
expended, there must be a reallocation of the 
1929-1930 funds to permit the immediate pay- 
ment of the teacher’s claim, and that the teacher 
not being required to wait until the end of the 
present school year. 


remained, he 


This ruling of the Attorney General is some- 
It has been and still is the 
rule in California that moneys accruing to a 


what surprising. 


school district during one school year cannot be 
used to pay claims accruing during a subsequent 
school year. 

In fact, the Attorney General himself in his 
opinion No. 6596, (February 23, 1929) held that 
when funds budgeted to a county superintendent 
for one fiscal year are mistakenly expended to 
pay claims accruing during a previous fiscal 
year, there could be no more funds budgeted to 
the county superintendent. 

The two situations appear to be identical and 
it is difficult to understand why the same rule 
should not be applied. 


Equal Salaries for Men and Women 
Teachers 
CHOOL CODE section 5.730 reads as fol- 
lows: 
“Females employed as teachers in the public 
schools of this state shall, in all cases, receive 
the same compensation as is allowed male teach- 
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ers for like services, 
grade certificates.” 

It appears that the Clear Lake Union High 
School district employed two teachers, a man 
and a woman, who held identically the same 
certificates and taught the same programs. The 
salary of the man was fixed at $2400 per year 
and that of the woman at $1800 per year. 

The woman filed a claim against the school 
district for an additional $600, the difference be- 
tween her salary and that of the man, relying 
on the above quoted section of the School Code. 
The question was referred to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, who in his opinion No. 7075 (April 8, 1930), 
held that the contract made with the woman 
“is contrary to the terms of the said act of the 
legislature which particularly requires that 
females employed as teachers shall in all cases, 
receive the same compensation as is allowed 


male teachers for like services when holding the 
same grade certificates.” 


when holding the same 


The Attorney General advised, however, that 
the governing board of the high school district 
not draw a warrant to pay the claim of the 
woman teacher unless the matter was first sub- 
mitted to a court for its decision. 

Although the law had been violated by the 
governing board of the district in discriminating 
against the woman teacher, the Attorney Gen- 
eral gave as his opinion, that the members of the 
governing board would not be personally liable 
on account of the contracts. 


Girl Captives of the Cheyennes 

RACE E. MEREDITH of La Verne, California, 

as author and editor of “Girl Captives of 
the Cheyennes,”’ has produced a book that not 
only contains much interesting material but also 
tends to keep alive information concerning the 
hardships and privations of the travelers from 
East to West after the gold excitement of 1849 
had subsided. 


The story deals with a German family who 
left their home in the Blue Ridge Mountains of 
Virginia in April 1870, to seek a new location 
in the West. The journey was started under 
auspicious circumstances behind teams of well- 
trained oxen. Stops were made at various places 
and—pleasant pictures are painted until the 
dreadful scene with the Indians is portrayed. 
Four young girls saw their father, mother, sis- 
ter and brother cruelly murdered by a band of 
redskins. 

The four as captives suffered innu- 
merable hardships before they were finally res- 
cued by General Nelson A. Miles and reunited. 

The author of the bcok is a niece by marriage 
of one of the four captives with 
interest to the adventures of her aunts. The 
style of the story is interesting and gives an 
intimate account of the American Indian when 
on the warpath. The book may be procured by 


sisters 


and listened 


writing Mrs. Grace E. Meredith, La Verne. 
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On Fiery, Plunging Steed ... . 


Daring all, fearing nothing....dexterous, valiant 
knight errant ever conquering evils impending, 
gloriously avenging countless wrongs, the child 
of today becomes the illustrious prince charm- 
ing of ancient Fairyland Kingdoms. 

Medart See-Saws, like all the many pieces of 


Medart Playground Apparatus, encourage 
imagination, that priceless heritage of child- 
hood. And so the mind is developed. The ex- 
ercises obtained develop the body at the same 
time, erecting strong fortresses of health to 
guard the later years. 


Send for the Big New Catalog 
FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


555 MISSION STREET, San Francisco 


631 S. SPRING STREET, Los Angeles 





GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE by Lloyd 
L. Jones and Lloyd Bertschi. The Gregg 
Publishing Co., New York. 604 p. 

Text, $1.50. Projects Part I, 72 ct Part II, 50 cts 


Prices 


LTHOUGH this book is designed for the 

Junior Business Training field, it meets, as 
its name implies, the information, exploration, 
and guidance aims of the junior high school. 
hroughout the volume, the point is brought out 
that all persons are living in the economic com- 
munity; that business is the great social agency: 
that it is 
business. 


good citizenship to know about 

The first seven units of the book and accom- 
panying project material provide orientation— 
an omnibus trip through the great fields of 
business activity. The remaining units compre- 
hend the application of the social and economic 
knowledges and appreciations previously gained, 
to business functions and services, clerical prac- 
tices and office procedures on a level with the 
occupational opportunities available to students 
of junior high school age and on a level with 
their community experiences. The two pads of 
Business Projects offer an abundance of try-out 


or exploratory material. 
This book and project material built 
upon research and experience and do not stand 


were 


merely upon the position and opinion of the 
authors. Not only the attitude of the 
man who is looking for a more intelligent 
more efficient has been kept in mind, 
but also the opinions of business men who feel 
that they can deal more intelligently with cus- 
tomers, consumers, and clients who know some- 
thing about The text and practice 
materials were built from the co-operative study 


business 
and 
employee 


business. 


of clerical service and office practice made hy 
the office managers and the public schools of 
Cleveland, Ohio 
* ¢ 8 
Ss. J. Mustol, director of instrumental music 


Santa Ana City Schools, has made an interesting 
statement (published in the Santa Ana Daily 
Register) concerning our “national” songs, such 
as the “Star Spangled Banner” and “America” 
He states that “A national should be 
within the ability of every one, or the majority 
of the people, to sing. The tonal compass of the 
‘Star Spangled Banner’ makes this 
impossibility. It is too difficult for the 
majority to sing, aside from the fact 
foreign tune.” 


song 


almost an 
vast 


that it is a 


* * * 


RS. F. E. RAYMOND, manager of the 
M Pacific Coast and Orient Office, Gregg 
Publishing Company (Phelan Building, San 
Francisco), announces the appointment of Mr. 


Carroll D. King of Los Angeles as a representa- 
tive of the company. 
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California’s State Bird 


\WERNER, 


70 STERRA 


SELMA Audubon Association of the Pacific 


HEN from all sides is heard the wail of politicians 

that voters will not go to the polls, how delightful 

it is to know that a quiet litthe campaign has been 
going on, responded to by over 100,000 voters—the campaign 
tor the State Bird of California. 

I say quiet, but the success of this campaign has been due 
to the enthusiasm and tremendous energy of the chairman for 
the Association of State Committee, Bert 
Harwell, president of the Audubon Association of the Pacific, 
who took charge of the northern part of the State, and to 


sird Campaign 


Mrs. F. T. Bicknell, chairman of the State Bird Committee 
and originator of the whole movement. 
Thus the California Audubon Society and the Audubon 


Association of the Pacific co-operated and through their com- 
mittees reached schools, clubs, and business organizations in 
every part of the State. 

After a campaign of over a year the successful candidate 
chosen is the California Valley Quail, which won by an over- 
whelming majority. 


It seems a wise choice, for no other bird is more widely 


Its sacs 


the vallevs and foothills is 


distributed or 
cheerful little 


better known in California. 
call in 
known to all. Anyone who has watched a covey 
crossing a road or whirring into the brush has a 


thrill never to be forgotten. 


Valley 


a lesson 


having chosen the 
Bird. is 


trom. the 


But 


state 


Quail as our is te TZ. 
to be learned 
State—the Grizzly 


common 


there not 


emblem of our out 


Bear? At one time 
for out 


enough to be chosen 


emblem—at present there is 
not one to. be 


State of 


found in the 
California. 
Mav we 


give better protec- 


tion to little 


our feathered 


friend—the best-loved bird ‘of 
Valley Quail. 


information, ad 


California—the 
further 
Mr. 


221 Thaver Building, 


For 
dress Cain 


Oakland 


Brighton C. 


* 


Mrs. Frances Arnold Green- 
will present 
the department of 
for rural and 
teachers at the 
Session University of Califor- 


nia. She will 


wood courses in 
education 
elementary 
1930 Summe) 


also have charges 
of music apprec 
Mills summer 
Mrs. Greenwood is well known 
to the schools of 
through her connection with 
the R.C.A. Victor Company, Inc 

She has appeared at a large 
number of institutes and con- 
ventions on 


ation work at 
College this 


California 


the Pacific Coast and bird—belovea by 


gentie 


childre 





News 


California, 





The California Valley Quail is a friendly 


" 


cordial 


to teachers, and 





This little girl has a tame Valley Quail 
her pet and companion 


The bird is brat 


kind, and gentle 


California Conference of Social Work 
HE twenty-second annual meeting of the 
"Ee cope Conference of Social Work will 
be held at Santa Barbara this vear, from May 
A 


members of social and health agencies through 


invitation is extended to 


to all 
interested in problems of social 


persons 


welfare, to attend the sessions 
of the conference and affiliated 
kindred 


groups which = are 


scheduled to take place. 


Under the leadership of 
Justin Miller, dean of the law 
school of the 
Southern California, elected 
president for 1930, and Dr 
Erle Fisk Young, chairman of 
the program committee, plans 
for the Santa Barbara meeting 


University of 


are well under way. “Social 
Progress and the Law” has 
been selected as the Confer 


ence theme. The program will 
range over the whole field of 
interests covered by the stand 
ing sections on Health, Fam- 
ily and Child Welfare, Delin- 
quency, Organization and Ad 
ministration, Education, Rec- 
reation, Industry, and Racial 


and Citizenship Problems. 
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LAWN MOWERS 

Strong, light running 

HAND MOWERS 
. and Dependable, 


easily operated 
POWER MOWERS. 


(both in all sizes) 


H.V. CARTER CO. 


Lawn, Garden 
and Golf Course 
Equipment 


SAN FRANCISCO | 





52 BEALE STREET 












| The American Year Book | 


(Covering Year 1929) 


Reference Manual relating events in America and 
interpreting them impartially from an expert and | 
disinterested point of view. $7.50 a copy in United 
States and Canada. Published under the auspices of 


THe New York Times Company, Times Square, New York 


I 





-_A VISUAL AID 
FOR EVERY VISUAL NEED 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH COLLEGE 

KEYSTONE View COMPANY 


Meadville, Penn. 
Harry W. Spinvier W 


| P. O. Box 400 
Berkeley, California 












N. SINGLEY 
198 Ramona Place 
Pasadena, California 








Apartment 


House Management — practical, 
concise, complete, by Alvin Lovingood, offers the 
correct solutions and proper 
apartment-house 
covers in 60 the 


treatment of 
problems. This 
successful management 


nu- 


merous book 


lessons 


of apartment houses, and applies to everyday 
situations. The price is $6.00 per copy; 3006 
West Seventh St., Los Angeles 
co * + 
Henry Randolph Bull, who lived in Healds- 
burg for nearly a half-century, constantly en- 


gaged in school work, recently passed away. He 
was widely known in Sonoma County and in 
Northern California. An illustrated account ot 
his life appeared in the Sierra Educational News 
in the February issue 1929. 


READY IN MAY 


RANGE BEEF PRODUCTION in the Seventeen Western States 


By FRED S. HULTZ, M. S., Ph. D., Head, Animal Husbandry Dept., University of Wyoming 
A text for secondary school courses in Beef Production and Management, and Ranch Management, and the first book 
devoted exclusively to range beef cattle raising, that has yet been published. The first book is 
profusely illustrated and contains a complete index. 
Joun Wier & Sons, Iwe., Publishers, 440 Fourth Avenue, New Yorx 
TECHNICAL BOOK COMPANY, Agents, 529 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


it’s A GOOD THING TO BE ENROLLED WITH A MEMBER OF THE 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS AGENCIES 


Write for Membership List to ‘“‘N. A. T. A.,”’ 179 Whitehall St., Atlanta; 120 Boylston St., Boston; 
64 East Jackson, Chicago; 54 South Main Street, Salt Lake City; 2161 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley. 












Probable Price, $2.50. 























JPOP PLOT OP POLED 
Recommend Good 
Schools 


4 
‘ 
¢ 
Teachers who are called upon to recommend business q 
training schools to their graduates should first ask tor 
free information about the leading private business a 
schools of the country. ‘\ 
Schools accredited by this Association are outstand- a 
ing institutions, Write the nearest office for booklets. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 4 
ACCREDITED COMMERCIAL ¢ 
SCHOOLS 
191? Mallers Building q 
! CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ne 
Efficient School Jamestown, N. Y. Des Moines, la. Eliicient School 
It pays wo attend a school accredited by the N. A. A. C. S. 


FARARARLAAAAAAAFA 
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From March 15, 1930, our prices for black 
and white lantern slides are 75¢ from print. 
50c from negative. 


THE SHAW LABORATORY 


1155 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


™mACO 
ATIK DYES 


( Recognized Standard ) 


POWDER OR 


Liqgup 
also 


BEAUTIFUL BATIK PATTERNS 


Write for information—Free 
BACHMEIER & CO., Inc., Dept. 10 
432 West 37th Street New York City 





NOTICE OF TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION 


San Francisco Publie Schools 
An examination to 


qualify teachers fou 


appointment to positions in the Kindergartens 
and Grades one to three, of the San Francisco 
Public Schools, will be held in San Franciscw, 


California, on Saturday, May 31, 1930, at $:30 a.m 


Full details may be secured by writing to the 


Department of Personnel, Office of the 


Superin 


tendent, City Hall, San Francisco, California 
Applications must be on file in the Office of 
the Department of Personnel not later than 


Saturday, May 24, 1930, at 12 m 
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News 


Aviation in the New School 


WittiaM G. PADEN 
Superintendent of Schools, Alameda 


| cep apace the gate so to speak, in order 
that I might attend a meeting of the Com- 
mittee of the Guggenheim Foundation on Avia- 
tion. Through the aid of this fund there has 
been established at New York University a 
department for the training of instructors in 
aviation, with a special emphasis on the voca- 
tional side. In other words, little or no thought 
will be given to the making of pilots in the sec- 
ondary schools, but more and more time will be 
devoted to the training of young men to fit into 
the 25 or 30 vocations directly connected with 
the aviation industry. 

It was interesting to note that New York 
University at the present time is unable to 
supply the demand for instructors. Nearly all 
the school men who were present at this com- 
mittee meeting, signified that they, at the pres- 
ent time, have established courses in their 


schools or intend to do so in the near 


very 
future. 
Snap Into Line 

It behooves the vocational departments in 
secondary schools to snap into line immediately 
if they expect to be able to serve efficiently the 
young men who are rapidly being called into the 
aviation industry. 

It was brought out at this meeting, that 
although the original funds of the Foundation 
are now exhausted, an additional $25,000 had 
been advanced to the committee for further 
study and research during the next 12 months. 

Miss Amelia Earhart spoke on the place of 
girls in aviation. She contended that the modern 
girl has a real place in aviation just as she 
has in any other business, but that she will have 
to establish her skill as a pilot before the vast 
majority of people will feel confident enough to 
ride with her in perfect safety. 

New York University stands ready, at the 
present time, to advise and counsel with sec- 
ondary schools or colleges that are contemplat- 
ing introducing the study of aviation in their 
schools. They will furnish proposed courses of 
study, or they will criticize and revise courses 
of study submitted to them. Dr. Spaulding, who 
is in charge of that particular department at 
New York University, signified his willingness 
to be of service in every way possible. 

* * * 


The pupils of the Loomis Grammar School (at 
,oomis in Placer County) of which Earl E. Gates 
is principal, publish a school magazine called 


he Broadcaster, mimeographed, with many illus- 
represents directed pupil activity. 


trations and 





Givin g 





inti Children 


...a finer, brighter future! 


ROGRESS ... innovation 
.. America goes forward! The tele- 
phone ... the wireless ... the radio . 
flash facts into our consciousness which 
become an accepted part of our daily 
lives. We forget discomforts of 50, 30, 
20 years ago. Today is here! 


speed 


Former school days are forgotten... 
the hard straight seats . . . the stiff backs 
the physical strain of trying to get set, 
to be comfortable, to be at ease, bodily. 


Science put the spot- 
light on posture—the 
relationship of body 
and mind. American 
Seating Company called 
in specialists 
ourchildren,”’ they were 
told, “the physically 


correct seating tO as- 


“Give 


surethemeaseinschool, 
to mould fine bodies 
with fine minds—to 
Rive scientific, physical 
comfortthattheir minds 
may Concentrate on the 
lessons before them 


Today how few of us 


—Only one of 


. nd hyxien A 
of this American Seat- = od 


ing Company decision 
rhousands of children 





American Universal Movable Desk 
Number 134 


sizes of seats and desks built to com 
realize the importance ply with correct principles of health 
swivel seat desk, ad 
ustable and posturally correct. De 
scriptions of this and many other types 
of seating may be had by writing tor 
school catalog No. 260 


were measured by specialists. Scientists in 
the field and in our laboratories worked 
out exacting specifications. Now 
pupil can sit in school as science dictates. 
Health improves. Mind is freed. Nerves 
at ease. Gone is body strain—eye strain. 


your 


Circulation is aided. Teaching is made 
easier because pupils are less restless. 
Classroom listlessness ts no longer a 
problem. Posture correctness by Ameri- 
can Seating Company has been a distinct 
child 


welfare ...a definite 


contribution to 


stride forward in giving 
America's Children a 
finer, brighter future. 


To focus attention on 


to teachers and educators 


So your pupils may 
know the importance of 
correct sitting posture 
so they may always 
be reminded that when 
they si right they will 
lect deme oul feel right, we have pre- 
pared this poster. In 
three colors 17 
inches by 25 inches, 
amply large to be read 
from the back of the 


Posture this Poster—F REE 


room. Ready foryou—ready for your class 


room to focus attention on posture and 
make your teaching more effective—pupil 
progress more certain. Free, in reason- 
able quantities, to teachers and educa- 
tors who fill in and mail the coupon. We 
will include, upon request, 15 author 

tative booklets on schoolroom posture 
and seating. Prepared by an eminent 
authority on seating posture, they con 
stitute aliberaledu 
cation in healthful 
comfortable seating 
and posture. You 
will want these ir 

teresting booklet 

to help you in th 

important phase of 





WHEN SRATEO AT YOUR STUDWES 
ONT SuuAP DOWN 





school administra 


tion. Use coupo 


AMERICAN 
SEATING COMPANY 
14 East Jackson Blyd 

Chicago, Illinois 
nd me, without obligation ( 





copies of your Classroom Posture Poster ox 
Sitting 
Name 
Addre 
Position 
(Indicate here whether you are Superion 
tendent, Principal or Teacher) S_.N.5 


American Seating Company 





Branches in All Principal Cities 


General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY, State Distributors 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles 


Fresno - Sacramento 


Oakland - Phoenix, Arizona 


Reno, Nevada 








Come to Summer School in 


The Redwood Wonderland 


{Six Weeks—June 23 to August 1} 


HUMBOLDT STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Clourses 11 
\ | In ul A 
5 ( [ | [ 
( i Viarine Z 
n Credential, Klementar Gi g Ornitholog 
tCredential, Cia / Histor Social Science 
{rts Deg Musi Physical Education 


Specially Conducted Week-End Recreation Trips to 
Scenic Humboldt County Points 


— 
lhe Redwood forests north and south of Arcata, the big 
1 1 1 1 1 
ogging camps, the ocean beaches, the 

long the coast, the wonderful Kla- 


1D ' , 
th River, tl notor boating, swimming, water sports 


~ = 9 


FOR DETAILS WRITI 
1 W. Swetman, President. Humboldt State Teachers College 


ARCATA, CALIFORNIA 
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